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Eureka Receiving and Warehouse Separators, 
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FOR NEW ROOFS. 


Ready for use; 
flat surface. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your buildings by using Glines’ Slate 
Roofing Pajnt, which neither cracks in win 
ter, nor*rums in-summer. Old shingle roofs 
can be painted, looking much better and last- 
ing longer than new shingles without the 
paint, for one-fourth the cost of re- shingling. 
On decaye Schinglos, it fills up the holes and 
pores, and giveda new substantial roof, that lasts 
for years. GOtrled. or warped shingles it 
brings to their place and keeps them there. This 
Slate Paint requires no heating or thinning, is ap- 
plied with a brush, and very ornamental. “Be sure 
you obtain our gemuine article, which is choc- 
olate color, andis to all intents and purposes 
slate. On 


TIN OR {RON ROOFS. 

the red color is often preferred, and is acknowl 

edged the best paint in the market for durability 
on metal surfaces. It has a heavy body, but is 
easily applied; expands by heat, contracts by cold; 
is a slow drier, and never cracks nor scales. 
,Onecoat-is equal to four of any other paint. 
Buildings covered with tar-felt can be made wa- 
ter- tight at a small expense, and preserved for 
years. Corr espondence Invited. 


(DIFFERENT SIZES BUILT.) 


rit’ Patent Improved Cael Separator. 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work, Especially Adapted for 


mVATORS AND WAREEHOUSES. 


Also Built in Combination with Richardson’s 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., 


HOWES & EWELL, SILVER ange N. aac 
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Warehouse Separator. 
FOR OLD ROOFS. 


RELIABLE ROOFING 


practically fire-proof; chohi and durable; amybody can apply on steep or 
Live agent wanted inevery town, and liberal inducements offered. 


“How to 


Save re-shingling—stop leaks effectually and cheaply in roofs of all kinds,”—a 100-page Book 
free to any one Stating where they saw this notice. 


Write to-day! 


NEW ROOFS. 

Rubber Roofing,being very elastic,is str ong- 
ly recommended by Architects, Corporations, 
Public Institutions, builders and leading men in 
all sections. Can be laid ovew old “shingles, 
felt, plastic and mastic roofs with positive sat- 
isfaction. Will not draw in hot weather, sheds 
water readily, and is a strictly reliable article. 


NO TAR OR CRAVEL USED. 

We mail such Simple directions for applying 
that amy one can roof his own house. 

Mills, foundries and factories a specialty. 
Materials complete fora mew steep orflat roof 
of Glines’ Rubber KRoofing costs hut about 
half the price of re-shingling. For private houses, 
barns and buildings of all descriptions it's far 
superior to amy other roofing in the world. for 
convenience in laying, and combines the orna> 
mental SpE arenes durability and fire- 
proot qualities of tin, at one- third the cost. 


MARBLE!ZED SLATE MANTELS... 

Cheap as wood; beantiful co'ors; neweet styles. 
Send stamp for Book of Desigms, We can 
save you money. 


127 Church St., Philadelphia. 


JSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR ! 


-——Also Manufacturers of -— 


ARDSLEE’S PATENT GRAIN CLEANER, 


Which will clean the wheat to suit any purpose, for Elevators or Warehouses. 
PRICES FoR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 
Address us for Illustrated Catalogue and Cirenlars. 

facturers of Perforated Metals for all Purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. ae 


Octagon Bolt. 


WM.E. CATLIN & CO. 


Sole Mannfacturers of the 


sOCTAGON BOLT 


Howard Bucket. 


pS « HowAno’ ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Factory 57, Office 48'S. Canal St., 
"Send for Circular No. 7. CHICACO. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Over 300 in Use in 


SENN 


ELEVATOR ENGINES 


BOTH STATIONARY AND PORTABLE, 


Grain Elevators in the West. 


CORR ESPON DENCE 


AND ORDERS SOLICITED! 


BUREN OF JLSTRAT! BUREALDs 


THE “DUC” 


Elevator Duckel « 


Always First Premium in fair com 
petitive Trials. 


EXTRA STRONG 


VERY DURABLE. 


No corners to catch. 

No seams to burst. 

Will outwear half a dozen of any other,buck- 
et in the market. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


S~50,000 ON HAND..A4 


Telegraphic orders filled. 
All Mill Furnishing Houses furnish them ;-or send 
direct to the sole manufacturer, 


T. F. ROWLAND, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SKINNER & WOOD, 


~ RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


, JARVIS PATENT. FURNACE, 


Economy of fuel, with increased capacity of steam 
power. Like the Sieman’s Process, it utilizes the waste 
gases with hot air on top of the fire. Burns all kinds of 
wet hops, 
for circular. 


ERIE, PA. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


elie BEST MADE! . 


Ha <> 
(= Write for Description and Prices. 


FOR SETTING STEAM BOILERS. 


ject to cash dis- 
count. Send for 
oes pone to" 
A.W Se veNe 


- Auburn, N.Y. 
Mention this 
paper. 


sawdust, logwood chips, slack coal, etc. Send 
‘POND ENGINEERING CO,, 
Western Agents. 


707 and 709 Market St., St. Louis. 


SELF-FEEDING 
CORN SHELLER 


AND CLEANER. 


sas . INSULATED AIR 


|For Boilers, Steam, Gas 
and Water Pipes, 


Prevents Condensation of Steam and 
Radiation of Heat. 


Awarded the Silver Medal at the late Na- 
tional Exposition of Railway Appliances, being 
the highest and only prize given. 

SHIELDS & BROWN, 
78 and 80 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


8 Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular and 
name this paper. 


PRACTICAL, DURABLE & CHEAP. 
For Illustrated Price List address 
VANT, COOK & PARKHURST, - CHICAGO. 


GREAT WESTERN MF. CO., 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


eat Tag rae 


BELTING, 


Elevator 
Cups, 


BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


FLOUR MILL 


—AND— 


ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


—or— 


‘eer Description. 
2 en Ee 


Kerr t Murray Meo. Co., 


- Wayne, tiid- | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain eee and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Ete. 


~===IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


SIMELE, HEAR STRONG AND DURABLE. 


icc is IRON ! 
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Patented June 13, 1882. ~S38>- 
ipOES IT: CARRIES 
Grain, 
e, / Seeds, 
CLEAN WORK!) 
IS INDISPENSABLE eee Oe ea Wet or Dry Malt, 
; e Coal, 
—FOR— : 
Mills, Elevators, MIXING OF GR, AIN ! Sand, 
Warehouses, | #7] Saw Dust, 
Breweries, Tan Bark, 
Malt Houses, y Stone, , 
Distilleries, * 
Glucose Works, MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, 
Starch Factories, Clay, 
| Saw Mills, HARRISON CONVEYOR CO,,} Bricks, 9 
Furniture Factories, ; Boxes, — f 
Beck araes 16 West Lake Street, Blockoee 
Coal Mines, eae "Sea 
Foundries,’ = = eB.) K 
Etc., ron CIITA Ses IDI. Ete., Ete. 
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_ time immemorial, mechanical devices are 
- coming into use which largely do away 


~ device. 


_eitber end. 


_ move, elevating the grain from the hold. 
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VATOR. 


Very naturally the United States has come to the 
front in the invention of means for the rapid and 
economical handling of large quantities of grain. The 
vast surplus of cereals raised in the valley of the 
Mississippi must needs be transported to the Hast where 
consumption is in advance of production, and event- 
ually, a large portion of it shipped abroad. 

Especially of late years have the quantities 


of cereals to be transported a greater or ¥ 


less distance increased to such proportions | 
that dependence on manual labor is now | 
utterly out of the question; and so in- 
ventions of labor-saving devics for the 
handling of grain have multiplied with 
great rapidity in the past few years. Even 
in European ports, where the employment - 
of cheap labor for the handling and trans- 
ferring of grain has beenin voguefrom 


! 


| 


with this labor. One of the latest in- 
ventions for the rapid transfer of grain is 
that of Mr. A. Bardeen, of Blackstone, 
Mass., an illustration of which is given on 
this page. 

Referring to the engraving, it will be 
seen that a portion of the ship’s side is cut 
away to show the plan and position of the 
Journaled horizontally in stand- 


secured to the deck in order to preven' the screws from 
slipping vertically; the standards are by this means 
raised or depressed. By means of the screws, ¢, and 
those just described, the elevator may be adjusted to 
any height. The invent r has improved his. device so 
that eight shovels instead of two can te used, as. shown 
in the illustration, and says that all the grain can 


be taken from a vessel by his device without 
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COMMISSIONERS. 


Ex-Goy. Cullom, of Illinois, introduced into the U.S. 
Senate, on Dec. 20, a bill to establish a National Board 
of Railroad Commissioners for the purpose of regulat- 
ing inter-state commerce. ‘Tle bill provides for the ap- 
pointment by the Presidont of five commissioners, who 
shall receive a salary of $5,000 each, with their actual 
traveling expenses when employed on 
official duties, and to be furnished with an 
office, and a secretary at a salary of $3,500. 
The board will not fix freight rates, but 
shall exercise supervision over that portion 
of the business of all transportation com- 
panies by roads or canals passing through 
Hn different states or territories, or from any 
Mi | | foreign country into the United States. 
e The board will be empowered to investi- 

gate all cases in reference to inter state 
commerce laid before it by the railroad 
d commissioners of the several states; and+to 
investigate all complaints as to discrimina- 
tion in the freight rates above stated, if 
desired by . complainants, and deemed 
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necessary by the commissioners at the 
places of origination. ‘The board will also 
be empowered to demand the production 
of all books, contracts, etc., relating to the 
complaints. 

The board will be required to obtain all 


the necessary facts and statistics, and re- 


ards, b,on the deck isa shaft provided 


quire such reports and information as 


with acentral pulley,a, and a pulley at = 


= they deem necessary from all common 


Another shaft arranged with 2 


a central and end pulley is journaled be- 

neath the deck in arms, f, connected at 

their upper ends with vertically arranged screws, © 
which work in corresponding nuts in the deck. An end- 
less belt provided with buckets passes around the 
central pulleys working through openings in the deck. 
On the outer end of the lower shaftis a pulley, and 
a third shaft carrying a rotary shovel is also 
provided with a pulley, the two pulleys being 
connected by a belt. Cog-wheels may take the place of 
the pulleys, as shown in the engraving. Upon power 
being applied to the upper shaft the endless belt will 
The object of 
the rotary shovel is to bring the grain into such a posi- 
tion as to be readily taken up by the buckets. Other 
rotary shovels may be placed at suitable points, as ¢ e. 
The standards, b, are provided with screws beneath the 
deck which work in threaded holes in the interior of the 


== carriers engaged in inter-state commerce, 


BARDEEN’S IMPROVED GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


the interposition of manual labor, save to adjust the 


elevator. 


The Utica Herald of Jan. 8 says: “Over 250,000 
bushels of wheat graded as No. 2 red, and now stored in 
Brooklyn warehouses, have been posted as unsound. 
There is considerable complaint of dishonest grading of 
wheat. Some frauds have been perpetrated at the West. 
It has been charged that wheat could not get through 
Toledo without being adulterated with inferior grades, 
but it is also alleged that the frauds have been quite as 
bad in New York, and that some foreign trade has been 
driven to Philadelphia and Baltimore in consequence. 
There are 7,294,000 bushels stored in New York, and 
posting such a large quantity Monday caused excitement 
and a decline in prices,” 


and make an annual report thereof to 

the President, as well as_ special 
reports of all investigations and the findings of the board 
to the complainants; and also to give public notice when 
any public carrier of such. commerce has violated or 
failed to perform a duty, all unjust discriminations 
against persons or places, all extortion and all draw- 
backs, special rates, or arrangements whereby one 
shipper or one locality may be given an unjust advantage 
over another, are declared to be against public policy; 
and it is specially made the duty of this board to investi- 
gate all such cases of ‘which they can obtain knowledge, 
and report them as above. Failure or refusal to furnish 
the information required is made punishable by a fine 
not to exceed $1,000. The last section provides that all 
common carriers engaged as above stated shall be re- 
quired to keep posted in every depot on their line where 
freights are received or delivered, at least two plainly 
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printed copies of their schedules of freight rates, and no 
changes in such rates shall take place until new 
schedules, specifying such changes, shall have been thus 
posted at least five days. 


AMERICAN ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


A St. Petersburg paper announces that the American 
system of elevators is about to be introduced into Rus- 
sia. Two Russians, a general and a prince; a duke and 
a gentleman of France; and Messrs. Fisher and Marten, 
Americans, are the reported founders. The capital, 
about $18,000,000, is to be raised in. America. These 
elevators are to be built at the principal Russian grain 
ports, and to be conducted on the best American meth- 
ods. The Russian paper seems adverse to the movement, 
and thinks, as this company will-hold in its hands to a 
great extent the fate of the Russian grain trade, that it 
is the duty of the government to protect this trade from 
the increasing competition of America in the European 
markets; while it understands that the new company is 
to be under the direct protection of the United States. 
It is very natural, the writer says, that the Russians 
should wish that those trans-Atlantic competitors should 
not become the masters of their grain market. 

The Baltimore Journal of Commerce remarks, in re- 
ferring to this scheme, that the objects of such a com- 
pany will be to make money; and that their innovations 
will prove more economical in the handling of grain 
and will stimulate production, and thus have the effect 
to render Russia a more formidable competitor in the 
grain trade. The Journal refers to the prejudice which 
the first Baltimore elevator met with when grain was 
handled there by the half-bushel measure; which was 
only overcome by an inundation of grain beyond the 
capacity of such primitive methods to handle. When 
introduced, the Russians will doubtless see the advan- 
tage of this system, while their country will be the gain- 
er in the elements of competition for the trade. 


ILLINOIS RAILROADS. 


The annual report of the Illinois Railroad and Ware 
house Commission for 1883, as noticed in advance by the 
Chicago Tribune, shows that “Illinois is both the great 
agricultural and the great railroad state of the Union.” 
While during the past year there were only 135 miles of 
road constructed, this seems to be due not simply to the 
general depression in railway building, but to the fact 
that our requirements had been already amply met by 
the energy of the past thirty years in this direction. 
There are 10,456 miles of track now. in use in the state, 
444 of which are double, and 1,294 side tracks; while the 
aggregate number of miles operated by the sixty-five 
companies who own them is 29,3870. Their capital stock 
is $648,427,220, and aggregate floating and funded debt 
somewhat over $670,000,000, representing a construction 
cost of $42,693 per mile. The gross earnings of the com- 
panies last year were $214,146,915; an increase over the 
previous year of $24,793,937. There has been an annual 
increase since 1878, but that of last year was three times 
the percentage of that of 1882. The profits of the com- 
panies within the state were $21,720,675, and the total 
net income of the roads included in the report was 
$81,720,256. The dividends amounted to $836,374,874, 
against about $29,000,000 in 1882. The average freight 
rates were 1.09 cents last year, against 1.2 cents per ton 
per mile in the previous year. The estimated saving 
for the year to the shippers within the state is $2,139,188, 
showing an immense increase of business to enable the 
companies to so largely increase their earnings. 


Says the Canadian Manufucturer: ‘Mr. Van Horne, 
for the C. P. R., has furnished the Department of the 
Interior with an official reply to the’ charges of oppres- 
sion and favoritism in the elevator business in the North- 
west. The plan adopted is based on the experience of 
the Northwestern states, where too many small store- 
houses have been found to demoralize the trade and lead 
to numberless frauds by irresponsible parties. A sum- 
mary of his memorandum to the Government makes the 
following points, among others: That the Manitoba 
farmers have on the whole secured better prices for 
their sound wheat of last crop than the farmers on the 


other side of the line. That the amount of damaged 
wheat does not reach a higher proportion all over 15 
per cent. That if the Manitoba farmers can hold their 
damaged wheat until spring they will have little cause 
for complaint as to prices. That the Canada Pacific 
Railway in their anxiety to meet the farmers have re- 
duced their rates on damaged wheat 3314 per cent.” 


bership. It has no means or revenue out of which taxes 
on the shares can be paid, being supported only by vol- 
untary contributions in the shape of annual dues from 
its members. Ther. fore, not being a moneyed corpora- 
tion, it does not come’ within the purview of the statute 
relied upon by the taxing authorities.” 


egal Notes. 


Conflict of Laws—Warehouse Receipt. 

An indorsement and delivery in another state of a re- 
ceipt for goods stored ina private warehouse in this 
state are to be governed by the law of this state——Hall- 
garten vs. Oldham, Massachusetts Supreme Court. 


False Representations as to Credit of Merchants. 

Grain merchants wrote to a banker as follows: “J. 
H. bought several cars of corn from us, which we will 
ship to-day. How is he—all right? Please answer by 
return mail—J.C. 8.” The answer the same day was: 
“In my opinion J. H. is all right, and will pay for all 
grain he buys as soon as it is on trcck. He has a good 
account with me.—E. G. C.” Drafts for $1,300 were 
given by H. on a firm in Chicago, wnich were protested 
for non-payment, and the grain was not paid for. An 
action was brought against the banker for damages, on 
the ground that he had fraudulently misrepresented the 
credit of H., but the defendant had judgment. The case 
(Avery vs. Chapman) was carried to the Supreme court 
of Iowa, where an affirmance was had. Judge Roth- 
rock, in the opinion, said: ‘1. It must appear from the 
evidence that such representations were contrary to the 
fact. 2. That the party making them knew them to be 
contrary to the fact at the time they were made. 3. 
That it was the false representations which gaye rise to 
the contract. And it must also appear the buyer had not 
property in that part of the country where the contract 
was made subject to execution sufficient to pay the debt 
contracted. The Court below was correct in instructing 
the jury on these points. Another very cogent reason 
why these instructions should have been given in this 


Fire Insurance — Subrogation — Common Carrier. 


Where goods in the possession of a common carrier 
for shipment are insured by a policy which stipulates 
that in case of loss the insured shall be subrogated to all 
rights of action against the carrier, and the bill of lading 
provides that in case of loss of goods the carrier shall 
be subrogated to all insurance, the shipper cannot recov- 
er incase of loss from the insurance company.—Car- 
stairs vs. Ins. Oo., U. 8. CO. C., Ud., 1883, Cent. L. J. 24. 


Contract Signed by Only One of the Parties. 


A contract signed by but one of the parties thereto is 
binding upon both, when acts thereunder have been per- 
formed by both parties, and is properly receivable in 
evidence. Where, under the contract, corn was set apart 
in bins marked with plaintiffs name, this was a designa- 
tion of the corn for the plaintiff, and evidence that such 
corn. was bought from and stored for third parties is not 
properly admissible in an action of replevin, nor is evi- 
dence as to where the corn was afterward shelled and 
shipped.—Dows vs. Morse, [Lowa Supreme Court. 


Option Deals—Gambling Contracts. 

1. Purchases and sales of grain with an intention not 
to deliver or receive, but merely to settle differences, 
are illegal and void. 2. The broker through whose 
agency such wagers were consummated, with knowledge 
of their real character, can not recover his advances or 
commissions. 3. It is for the jury to say whether trans- 
actions in grain are a bona fide sale and purchase, or a 
mere bet. The outward form of the transaction is not 
conclusive as to its real character, where there is evi- 
dence from which it may be fairly inferred that neither 
party intended a sale and delivery.—Ream vs. Hamilton, 
St. Louis Court of Appeals. 


tions as imparting knowledge, but as an opinion, which 


purchaser.” 


Af oumunicated. 


A LOCATION WANTED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
been referred to you as having a knowledge of localities 
suitable for handling grain. I have been engaged in 
the grain business for the last ten years at this place- 
under the firm name of Kennedy & Doty, and having 
sold out to my partner, Mr. Doty, I intend looking the 
Western country over, and would like to know of some 
good point where grain is handled in quantities sufficient 
to justify engaging inthe business. If you can name 
any good places that could be either rented or bought 
outright, you will confer a favor upon 

- Yours respectfully, M. H. Kennepy. 

Mifflintown, Pa. : 

[We refer our correspondent to the advertisement of 
Porter & Co. of Hepburn, Iowa, in our last issue——Eb. | 


Taxing Shares in a Trade Corporation. 

The real estate of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
was assessed at $87,000, and each of the shareholders— 
500—was assessed for $3,326 as the value of his share, 
making an aggregate of $1,663,000. This assessment of 
the shares was sustained in a suit brought to test its va- 
lidity, New Orleans Cotton Exchange vs. Board of As- 
sessors, and the association carried the case to the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, where the judgment below 
was reversed, and judgment entered for the plaintiff 
The Chief Justice, Bermadez, in the opinion said: “Dif- 
ferences of opinion may well exist as to the character of 
the shares in quest’on, and as to the power of the state 
to subject them to taxation, but no one will pretend that, 
unless the legislature has actually determined that they 
sh-ll be assessed, and has.provided for the mode in which 
the assessment shall be made and the tax collected, a 
valid assessment of the same can be made and a tax ley- 
ied thereon can be legally claimed. By our statute the 
actual shares ‘shall be assessed to the shareholders and 
all the taxes so assessed shall be paid by the corporation, 
which shall be entitled to collect the amounts due from 
the shareholders or their transferees.’ The Supreme 
Court of the United States has twice maintained the va- 
lidity of the assessments of shares of dividend-paying 
corporations, under this statute, as the company could 
withhold the amount paid on the assessments from the 
divilends. An intelligent consideration of the statute 
satisfies the legal mind that it was designed to apply 
solely to money-making corporations declaring dividends, 
or susceptible of declaring such, and in no way to cor- 
porations the object of which was not to make money so 
as to declare profits or dividends on the shares held by 
their members. The Cotton Exchange is not a moneyed 
corporation representing property invested for gain. It 
pays no dividends, lends no money, transacts no business 
of its own from which pecuniary profits result to itself 
or to its members. It is, by the express laws of its crea- 
tion, an association the purpose of which is to provide 
and maintain suitable rooms for a cotton exchange in 
the city of New Orleans. It owns no property except 
that represented by the real estate on which its exchang 
building-is constructed. The value of its shares is no 
inal, and depends entirely upon the privilege of mem- 


An exchange says: The portable oil mill which has 
just been invented will end the disputes between the 
planters and the millers in the South. Instead of growl- 
ing about the cost of transportation the planter will ere 
long express his own cotton-seed oil, and have the meal 


for fertilizing, and there will be an incr ased production 
of the oil, which has come to be accepted as invaluable 
in cooking. A portable mill that has been tested took 
the seed as it came from the gin and extracted forty-five 
and one-half gallons of oil from 2,000 pounds of seed. 


The Farmers. Tribune, of Minne polis, justly says: 
Before those who claim specially to represent the wheat- 
producing interest in the Northwest push further their 
war against what they call “elevator frauds,” they might 


challenges of Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co., and prove 
to the general public that all elevator managers actually 
wrong the farmer and the shipper. 
the use of its circulation to make public the shortcom- 
ings of any elevator company which on a fair examiua- 
tion is found to deal unfairly in grades, weights or 
“dockage.” It is time that a few hard facts were pro- 
duced to replace vague denunciation. If intentional 
and habitual fault exists, let it be exposed for the good 
of every interest, but of wind there has been enough and 
to spare. 


The Howe Scale took first premium at Philadelphia 


& Co., agents, Chicago. 


ay; 


case is this: That the defendant does not make representa - 


was but his judgment of the financial standing of the 


and hulls right on his land in the best possible condition — 


do well to accept some one of the very business-like | 


The Tribune teuders — 


. Paris, Sydney, and other exhibitions. Borden, Selleck 
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THE REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


This engine was first offered to the public as one 
which combined in a high degree of perfection that 
economy, closeness of regulation, durability and 
simplicity, which are essential to a steam engine of the” 
first class, about five years ago, and since that time over 
three hundred of them have been placed in use for 
driving the machinery of all classes of manufacturers, 
and are to be found in almost every state in the Union. 
It was designed by Mr. Edwin Reynolds, who for ten 


years was connected with the Corliss Steam Engine Co., | 


five of which as superintendent of the works. In ex- 
ternal appearance it is somewhat similar to other engines 
of the Corliss type, but embodies many improvements, 
resulting from the long experience of Mr. Reynolds in 
designing and building engines of high economy. In 
the design and construction of the bed, in the arrange- 
ment of the valve gearing and libera ing devices, and in 
the general proportion and symmetry of its parts, it is 
claimed to be far in advance of other automatic cut-off 
engines. The general appearance of the engine will be 
best understood from the illustration. The cylinder is 
firmly bolted to the bed and is supported by two heavy 


| 


afford the following quantities of proof spirits per 
bushel: Corn and rye, each, 1.96- gallons, or almost 2 
gallons; wheat, 2.1 gallons; barley, 1.68 gallons; oats, 
1.12 gallons, and buckwheat, 1.82. 


[CONTRIBUTED. | 


HOW GRAIN IS HANDLED IN THE 
ERIE ELEVATOR. 


The Erie Elevator in Jersey City, N.J., is the largest | 
in the United States at present, having a possible storage | 
capacity of 2,000,090 bushels. There are 450 storage 
bins holding from 2,000 to 6,000 bushels each, inclosed 
by a building 369 feet long, 90 feet wide and 156 feet 
high. The foundation is a grillage of Georgia pine, 
driven deep and cut off two feet below low water line, 
from which masonry laid in hydraulic cement rises to 
support the floor timbers. The railroad grain cars run 
into the building on two tracks, between which are 
placed twenty elevator belts encased in wooden spouts— 
ten are used for receiving and ten for shipping grain -- 
and they are placed in pairs called sections. A car-load 


of grain varies in bulk according to the variety, but the 


number is chalked the kind of grain and the date of its 
arrival.: To make reference easy, colored chalk is used; 
green for oats, yellow for corn, pink for winter wheat 
brown for mixed wheat, ete. Over the diagram of bins 
is a plan of the ten weighing hoppers and their connec- 
tions, all the bins being placed under their respective 
hoppers. What at first sight appears a hopeless tangle 
soon straightens out into perfect order and systematic 
arrangement. 

The grain is weighed twice; when received and when 
shipped, and the shipping elevators are used to raise it 
to the weighing hoppers for the second weighing, and 
then it is drawn to the shipping bins at the side. From 
these it is drawn into the boats through wrought iron 
tubes, each about ten inches in diameter, which swingin 
semi-circle by a pivot joint at the top, and are thus 
turned against the wall when not in use. The mouth is 
raised or lowered by a windlass, which moyes up or 
down a pole, a cellar connected with the tube by a brace. 

The power is supplied by a pair of low pressure, con- 
densing beam engines, made by Christe DeGraffe, De- 
troit, Mich., each of 450-horse power, supplied with 
Sickle’s Governor and Buckley’s Condenser. The mo- 
tion is given to the main shaft by a rubber belt of 40 


legs, which are held to the foundation by heavy bolts. 
The main pillow block is cast solid with the bed, and 
has a broad bearing on the foundation. At the center of 


the bed, under the slides, is another support which gives 


it additional solidity, and renders any springing or vibra- 
tion impossible. All of the parts are made exceptionally 
heavy, and all wearing surfaces have ample proportions 
and are finely fiaished. So strongly built and so care- 
fully fitted is this engine that it has been in many in- 
stances run at speeds hitherto deemed impossible in en- 
gines of the Corliss type; and under the most disad- 
yantageous conditions, its durability, economy, effective- 
ness and ease of working have been the subject of much 
favorable comment among expert engineers. The valve 
gear is so arranged as to be noiseless in operation, and to 


give a sharp cut off and instantaneous closure of the 


ports. These engines are built, botn horizontal and 


- vertical, by Edward P. Allis & Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., 


in all sizes from twenty to one thousand horse power. 
They make them to work either condensing, non-con- 
densing, or compound; either single or in pairs; and 
horizontal, upright, or beam engines, and are prepared to 
make the largest size on the shortest notice. 


ALCOHOL IN A BUSHEL OF GRAIN. 


Corn affords 40 pounds of spirits of the specific grav- 


F 5 ity of 0.9427, containing 43 per cent. of absolute alcohol 


for each 100 pounds of grain; wheat, 40 to 45 pounds of 


‘spirits; barley, 40; oats, 36; rye, 36 to 42; buckwheat, 
- 40. Now, 40 pounds of such spirits equal 344 (3.5) gal- 


ons of government-proof spirits. Taking corn at 56 
ounds per bushel, rye at 56 pounds, wheat at 60, barley 
at 48, oats at 32, and buckwheat at 52, these grains should 


THE REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


weight is nearly the same for all. Corn, 450 to 600 
bushels per car load, making it about 21¢ feet deep; 
wheat, about 500 bushels; oats about 800 bushels. <A car 
can be emptied in about five minutes by the Kirby 
Steam Shovel, a pair of wooden scoops with ropes at- 
tached. A man takes a scoop to the back end of the car, 
an iron block on the end of the rope is caught by another 
in the up-going chain and carried up in guides till the 
shovel reaches the car door, when it isreleased. The 
scoops work alternately,one at each end of the car, at 
the rate of five shovelfuls per minute, and scrape the | 
grain out of the car upon a grating of parallel iron bars 
level with the track, which take out sticks, stones, etc. 
The grain passes through the grating into a drawing pit, 
through which the elevator belt runs around a pulley. 
The buckets scoop it up, carry it to the upper part of the 
building, and on going over another pulley discharge it 
into a hopper that will hold a car-load; from thence it is 
drawn into a weighing hopper and weighed. As the 
grain is discharged from the buckets the dust is drawn 
off by fan suction, and if ordered “screened” it is sent to 
the screener before weighing. After weighing, it is 
either shipped at once in vessels at the wharf or drawn 
into the storage bins which are placed in the lower, wider 
part of the building. The method of distributing the 
grain to them is quite interesting; each of the ten weigh- 
ing hoppers discharges by arevolving spout into any one 
of fifteen stationary spouts arranged in a circle; this ar- 
rangement is called a “multiplier.’ Each of these 
spouts discharge into a bin or into another lower multi 
plier, and thus the grain is sent to any bin. 

In the weighmaster’s room is a large black-board 


divided by painted lines into 450 rectangles representing 
bins. Each bin is numbered at the top and below the 


inch face, running over a driving’ pulley 18 feet in 
diameter on a 13-inch shaft, that also carries a fly wheel 
18 feet in diameter. Each weighing hopper has an 
Edison vacuum globe lamp, and the power for the 
dynamo is obtained from a three-cylinder Lawrence en- 
gine. 


BOSTON’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The Chamb r of Commerce of Boston, Mass., has pub- 
lished the following tabulated statements of the receipts 
at that port during the ten years from 1874 to 1883, in- 
clusive, of the four leading cereals, and the exports of 
corn and wheat during the same period. The first table 


gives the receipts of oats, rye and barley, as follows: 
Oats. 

225,396,877 
. 4,395,418 


Rye. 


) Barley. 
56,250 


535,624 
585,876 
450,586 
422,165 
545,376 
618,188 
829 402 
798,685 
530,396 
LC ERAS capaapoe . 3,037,269 418,615 


The second table gives the receipts and exports of 
corn and wheat in the years named: 


RECEIPTS. EXPORTS. 

Corn. Wheat. Wheat. 
GORA. cur ey 12,072,166 1,997,047 2,014,724 
ABR. caecaks 7,057,451 3,369,537 2,711,100 
fo) Se 14,723,252 8,525 937 3,116,069 
ABSO va. detect 16,161,419 3,920,316 3,389,416 
ott) SSCmeo. 11,319,166 5,967 809 4,884,514 
AO TBiasn scat 10,083,280 3,953,280 6,669,138 3,388,609 
TOY MERRIE SE 7,362,718 2,061,579 3,182,844 1,612,814 
1876 . 9,005,375 504,767 . 4,160,817 112,915 
MOTOR iene 5,346,310 1,035,109 « 1,551,776 784,941 
iy? Saeeeee 3,303,641 1,362,017 380,254 1,062,266 
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DEAN BROTHERS’ INDEPENDENT 
AIR PUMP AND CONDENSER. 


We illustrate a new independent air pump and con- 
denser manufactured by Dean Brothers’ Steam Pump 
Works, of Indianapolis. It is designed for the purpose 
of converting non-condensing into condensing engines. 
It is claimed to save from twenty to forty per cent. of 
the fuel when applied to an ordinary high-pressure en- 
gine, or to increase the power of the engine from twenty 
to fifty per cent. The whole arrangement is compact 
and occupies very little room, and, as it lifts its own in- 
jection water, it adds nothing to the load of the engine. 
There is no danger of flooding the engine cylinder and 
condenser with injection water, as it is provided with an 
automatic safety attachment by which the volume is de- 
stroyed whenever the water in the condenser rises above 
a certain point. The pump rod has 
a water-sealed stuffing-box which 
prevents the air from entering a 
that point. The fact that the whole 
arrangement is entirely independent 
of the engine proper, and that it 
may be successfully attached to 
high-speed engines, is worthy of 
note, being a point'which will un- 
doubtedly bring it into favor. 


THE ELEVATOR QUES- 
TION IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


The conflict between the various 
parties in the Northwest engaged 
in the production and handling of 
grain apparently grows more in- 
tense; and in its specification of 
grievances presents the case as that 
of the farmeis and independent 
dealers vs. the railway and elevator 
companies. The Pioneer Press, 
which has opened its columns ex- 
tensively to all the belligerent par- 
ties, in its recent comments says 
that the matter is reduced to the 
simple question of facts. The 
“Dakota” and “Red River Farmer” 
both assert that the average differ- 


| grades as they buy and store with their houses they are 
not in any true sense’ public warehousemen, whose duty 
is to protect the interests of all their customers The 
Pillsbury & Hulbert. Elevator Co. is managed by these 
gentlemen, in the interests of O. A. Pillsbury & Co., who 
use about all the wheat that comes to their houses; while 
independent buyers stand a poor chance of getting from 
them equally good wheat. Practically, say the merchants, 
the wheat business is in the hands of a few large cor- 
porations, thus making a monopoly of wheat-buying 
against the interests of both farmers and independent 
dealers. The rule of the Manitoba company compelling 
the building of elevators of not less than 30,000-bushel 
capacity was referred to as one of the barriers to fair 
competition, as there is not now sufficient wheat business 
to warrant such expenditures, and will not be for a num- 
ber of years. One of the gentlemen interviewed stated 


the busy season had passed, of the proper capacity. The 
interests of the builders of the small elevators are tem- 
porary and transient, while those of the large elevator 
builders are permanent; and as they have built atthe 
solicitation of both the farmers and the roads they should 
be fairly sustained. The railroad permits individual 
farmers to erect warehouses for storing and shipping 
their own grain, who do not wish to use the public ele - 
vators. Mr. Manvel states that, taking one year with an- 
other, considering that the farmer makes no outlay of 
capital in these larger elevators, which are able to handle 
the grain far more economically, including cleaning, in- 
surance, etc., the producer gets through them better re- 
turns for his labor. The company has no interest in 
any elevators, and permits the building of them by any 
parties, farmers included, under the same rules as those 
under which the Pillsbury & Hulbert Co. have built. 
Mr. Manvel states that requests have 
frequently come to the company 
from farmers for the erection of 
elevators where none existed, and 
where the farms had absorbed all 
their funds. These had been re- 
ferred to the elevator companies, 
who had often built houses in ad- 
vance, of a suflicient production to 
pay for ‘the investment. The man- 
ager denies the correctness of the 


statements made as to low grading, 


ences between the prices of wheat 
at the elevators, say, at Fargo and 
at Minneapolis, a distance of 250 
miles, is 24 cents, a sum which far 
exceeds that which the highest 
schedule of freight rates, elevator 
charges, etc., could possibly cover. 
It is stated that farmers who bring 
in wheat in perfect condition, raised 
from seed bought of the elevators 
for No. 1 hard, cannot obtain a grade 
for it above No.2 or 3; while the 
same wheat presented by other parties is graded 
No. 1 hard; and also that specimens graded at these 
elevators as No. 3, on being sent to Milwaukee and 
Chicago, were returned officially graded as No. 1. 
The loss thus sustained by the farmer is placed at 
an average of ten cents per bushel, reaching the sum 
of $100,000 for the past season in a district immedi- 
ately under “Dakota Farmer’s” knowledge. The 
railroad companies are also charged with unjust dis- 
crimination as to freight rates. The Millers’ Associa- 
tion, for example, obtain rates much lower than the 
farmers, not accounted for by any lower cost in the trans- 
portation of their grain. The facts as thus presented 
show that the farmer receives a price for his grain less 
than that at the great grain centers by double the possi. 
ble costs of handling and carriage; and that by the un- 
just lowering of grades he loses about ten per cent. of 
the fair average value of his grain. 

The recent statement made by C. A. Pillsbury relative 
to the grading of wheat on the line of the Manitoba 
road has brought out the views of some commission 
dealers. Two gentlemen, connected with two of the 
largest and strongest houses in Minneapolis, on being 
interrogated, made the following statements: It is not 
true that the markets along the line of the Manitoba 
road are free and open to independent buyers. The ele- 
vators do not guarantee grades, but compel shippers to 
take what they choose to give them. As long as the 
guarantee is refused to shippers to furnish them as good 


and says that it frequently hap-— 
pens, by errors of judgment 
among sixty or more inspectors em- 
ployed by the elevators, that their 
grades were lowered at the princi- 
pal markets. Farmers, he says, 
are also constantly committing the 
error of mixing some inferior grain 
with that of the highest grade, and 
thus from the nature of the case in 
the grading lose the real value of 
a large portion of their wheat. As 
an illustration, only the previous 
week a farmer who had grown 160 
acres of No. 1 hard wheat was sur- 
prised to find it-was not so graded. — 
Examination showed that twenty 
acres had been frosted, and as all 
was harvested together this fraction 
of frosted wheat had degraded the 
whole crop. The citizens, he said, 
of Grand Forks, had built an ele- 


vator, as all parties complying with 
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that he had always opposed the Millers’ Association on 
the same grounds. What the farmers of the Northwest 
need, he said, is an open, free market, and honest com- 
petition. With these in their home markets and here at 
Minneapolis, the matters of grades, dockage, etc., will 
regulate themselves, and the price paid for wheat be all 
it is worth. 

Elsewhere in this issue in connection with the re- 
linquishment of the elevator at Grand Forks, the views 
of Mr. Pillsbury on this matter are briefly presented. 
Some time since the latter offered to pay the expenses of 
three commissioners appointed by the parties interested, 
who should spend all the time required in investigating 
the facts, provided they found that the farmers could 
have obtained a better average price for their wheat. 
Otherwise the expense of the commission shonld be 
borne by the other parties concerned. Mr. Manvel, gen- 
eral manager of the Manitoba road, recently said that 
the interests of the road were largely identified with 
those of the farmers, as they wished to transport the 
wheat, and the greater the amount the better; and that 
therefore, the road has always tried to use the best means 
to obtain for the farmer the very highest price for his 
wheat. When an elevator company has erected a house 
of 30,000 bushels or more capacity, the rule of the com- 
pany forbids the erection of smaller warehouses. These 
latter would have no reasonable autount of storage ca- 
pacity for the wheat, or convenience for the railroad, and 
would destroy the inducements to erect elevators after 


Selleck & Co., Chicago. 
loaded car. 


the rules had the right to do, but 
they soon got tired of it, and now 
rented it to Brooks & Son. The 
charge made at that pointithat the 
Manitoba Co. had refused to furnish 
cars to ship their wheat to Milwau- 
kee and Chicago, Mr. Manvel said 
was utterly false. The company had 
never received any such order, and if they had would have 
been very glad to grant it, as these cars would be sent 
through without any elevator delays at St. Paul or Min_ 
neapolis, and be only detained at the end of the line 
long enough to transfer to the Milwaukee & St. Paul or 
the Omaha tracks. The company has refused cars for 
shipments to terminal points simply because the wheat 
movement of this year has been so vast asto make it 
impossible for them to supply them. If cars should be 
furnished to every one requesting them, the result would 
be that the company would soon be unable to prosecute 
its business, on account of the infinite contingent delays 
and hindrances, for which neither the farmer or railroad 
would be to blame, but which would result in the deliy- 


ery of only forty or less cars at Minneapolis instead of 


two hundred. 


The shipments of grain from Duluth the past season 


were 7,021,934 bushels of wheat by lake, 750,000 to 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis by rail, and 237,240 bushels 
of corn. 


A Vienna Jew boasts that he can write 400 Hebrew _ 


letters on a grain of wheat, and gets good prices for it, 
but a Detroit Board of Trade man recently wrote 600 
letters while wheat was falling, and lost money all the 
time. 


Such is luck. 


The best and cheapest car starter is sold by Borden, 
With it one man can move a 


a o- 
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THE GRAIN TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 


~ From the annual review by the St. Lowds Miller ofthe 
grain trade of that city are obtained the following facts: 
The receipts of wheat for the year in that market were 
less by more than 5,000,000 bushel§ than in 1882, due to 
the shortage of the crop entirely in winter wheat. 
winter wheat crop of 1883 was not only less in quantity 
but inferior in quality, and was much later harvested 
than that of 1882. 
ditions, speculation took hold of the market, and prices 
were thereby forced up, until early in June the price of 
No. 2 winter red sold at $1.20, while October options 
sold in May at $1.27. These speculative prices were 
not maintained, owing to the heavy stocks held in Euro- 
pean markets, and resulted in keeping the wheat at 
home. 
Europe, via New Orleans, amounted to only 1,402,578 
bushels, against 5,464,951 in the preceding year. 
’ largest river shipments of 1883 were 506,000 bushels in 
March. Considerable wheat was purchased for country 
mills East and South, but it was not sufficient to unbur- 
den the market. 
tors, from about half a million bushels in June has 


The 


Besides the evil effects of these con- 


Exports fell off heavily. Shipments by river to 


The 


The stock of wheat in St. Louis eleva- 


since run from one to two millions, which has been car- 


ried chiefly by capitalists and speculators. The price of 


No. 2 red wheat has not been above $1.0314 since August. 


During the last week of the year a steady decline took 
place, with steady accumulations of stocks. The total 
comparative receipts of wheat at that market for the two 
years were 13,615,844 bushels in- 1888, against 19,283,112 
in 1882. The total shipments were 6,396,347 bushels in 


1883, against 12,444,347 in 1882. 
There was an increase in the receipts of corn during 


the year of about 6,000,000 bushels over those of 1882. 
The prices, it is said, have ruled comparatively lower 
than at other competing points in the West, or the 
amount would have been much larger. 
of corn to Europe, via river route, give a total of 9,060,- 
342 in 1883, against 2,305,972 bushels in 1882, and a total 
of 8,021,961 bushels in 1881. The St. Louis stocks of 
‘corn during most of the year were large, reaching in 


The shipments 


March 2,600,000 bushels, but declining in October and 
November to 200,000. The speculative prices of No. 2 


mixed sold as high as 56 cents in February and declined 
to 435¢ cents, the lowest point, in October. The May 
sales of October options were at 58 cents, while the year 
options run down in September to 39% cents. Besides 
the foreign shipments there were large demands made 
by Hastern and Southern points for consumption and 
manufacture. 


New corn is rapidly coming into the 
market, due to high prices produced, it is said, by “spec- 
ulative manipulations in Chicago.” A large increase is 


anticipated in trade, and notwithstanding the poor quali- 
ty and condition of the crop the larger proportion is 


graded No. 2. The prices of mixed No. 2 averaged dur- 
ing the last few days of the year about 47 cents. The 


total comparative receipts of corn for two years were 


19,258,650 bushels in 1883, against 18,791,505 in 1882. 


The total shipments were 15,025,770 bushels in 1883, 


against 9,377,035 in 1882. 
_ While the oat crop of 1883 is estimated as the largest 


eyer raised, the receipts at St. Louis were about 1,600,000 


bushels less than in 1882, and the stocks in elevators 
were generally small. The largest amount on hand at 
any one time was 168,660 bushels on Dec. 29, and the 
smallest was 54,832 bushels on Noy. 25. The demand 
was steady, principally on shipping account for the 
South, made mostly in bulk by barges to New Orleans. 
Grade No. 2 sold at 44 cents in March and reached 243/ 
cents, the lowest point on Aug. 3; the range has been 
between 30 and 40cents. The total receipts of oats 
were 6,191,257 bushels in 1883, against 7,788,116 in 1882. 
The total shipments were 2,966,048 bushels in 1883, and 
in 1882 were 4,680,789. 

St. Louis is no rye market, although 150,000 bushels 
more were received last year than in 1882. The de- 
mands were irregular; some from Europe were shipped 
via river. The prices of grade No 2. varied from 631g 
cents in February to 4614 in July. The comparative re- 
ceipts were 514,129 bushels in 1883, against 378,707 


in 1882; and the shipments in the same years were, re- 


spectively, 386,656 and 344,854 bushels. 

The receipts of barley were nearly 1,000,000 bushels 
larger than in 1882. Most of the purchases are for the 
immense brewing interests of the city, and are made in 
contracts for future delivery. The prices of prime qual- 
ity did not go below 55 cents, while fancy grades sold as 
high as 85 cents. The comparative receipts during two 


years were 2,749,313 in 1883, against 1,793,968 bushels in 
1882; and the total shipments were 175,184 in 1883, 
against 86,217 bushels in 1882. 


Late Alatents. 


Issued on Dec. 11, 1883. 

ELEyATOR Bucknt.—Joseph A. Holmes, Greenland, 
N.H. (No model.) No. 290,058. Filed Oct. 12, 1883. 

SHOE FoR GRAIN SePARATORS.—Arthur H. Johnson, 
Woodland, Cal. (No model.) No. 289,915. Filed Feb. 
27, 1883. 

GRAIN WEIGHER AND MerAsurE.—James E. Kimble, 
Vicksburg, Mich. (Model.) No. 290,066. Filed April 
7, 1883. 


Issued on Dee. 18, 1883. 
Grinpinc Minu.—Lewis C. Springer, 
Del. 


Wilmington, 
(No model.) No. 290,369. Filed June 27, 1883. 
Issued on Dee. 25, 1883, 

GEARING.—Robert Campbell, Allegheny, Pa. 
model.) No. 290,855. Filed May 24, 1883. 

GRAIN AND SEED SEPARATOR AND GRADER.—William 
Tate and Wiley T. Johnson, Winston, N. C. (No model.) 
No. 290,944. Filed Oct. 25, 1883. 

GRAIN Dryiné Process AND APPLIANCE.—Edward 
Thompson, Hokah, Minn. (No model.) No. 290,719. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1883. : ts 

Issued on Jan. 1, 1884. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN AND FLourR SAMPLER.—John M. 

Finch, Jackson, Mich., assignor of one-half to George 


8. Bennett, same place. (No model.) No. 291,474. 
Filed March 21, 1883. 

Horsr Powrr.—Charles B. Boren and John §, Boren, 
Booneville, Miss. (No model.) No. 291,283. Filed 
Nov. 10, 1883. 

Rice Hunitrse AND Cueantrnad Macuine.—John W. 


(No 


Lane, Portland, Me. (No model.) No. 291,362. Filed 
Oct. 9, 1883. 
PuatForM ScauE.—Enos Bell, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(No model.) No. 291,276. Filed Sept. 1, 1883. 

Issued on Jan. 8, 1884. 

Animal Powrr.—Levi C. Strong, Greenfield, Mass., 
assignor to the Albany Agricultural Company, Albany, 
N. Y. (No model.) No. 291,640. Filed Nov. 24, 1883. 

SrEp-Corron ELEVATOR AND CLEANER,.—William T, 
Taylor, Whitakers, N.C. (No model.) No. 291,806. 
Filed Novy. 1, 1883. 


CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


An annual review of the Chicago grain trade, in order 
to make it intelligible, requires a large knowledge of 
the general conditions of the crops and of the markets 
both at home and abroad. From the comprehensive and 
elaborate review of the past year made by the Chicago 
Tribune, we take the following statements: While the 
year was one of general business depression the re- 
ceipts of breadstuffs in this city aggregated an increase 
of 39 per cent. in quality, and 614 per cent. in value over 
those of 1882. There was a decline in the receipts of 
wheat in 1883 of 12 per cent.in quality and 15.5 per 
cent. in value; while of corn the amount received wasin- 
creased 50 per cent., with an increase of 18.5 per cent. in 
value, as compared with 1882. The differences in the 
quantity and value figures show a decline in prices, or an 
increase in the purchasing power of money, which ex- 
tended to all the staple articles of trade. 

The speculative character of the Chicago market, 
with the immense funds at its disposal, stimulated by 
the estimates of a large foreign demand, owing to 
diminished crops here and abroad, created prices that 
attracted to it a large amount of wheat, which failed to 
find a ready sale, and large accumulations have occurred 
here as elsewhere. The shipping demand for corn and 
other cereals, however, has been steady, so that the ele- 
vator capacity, which has only been increased during 
the year by the Elevator “EH,” of Armour, Dole & Co., and 
consists of twenty-five public warehouses, averaging a 
million bushels capacity each, with private establish- 
ments capable of holding 1,250,000 bushels, has not been 
severely taxed; and probably at no time during the year 
has there been much over two-thirds of the total capacity 
used. The smallest amount of all grains stored was, on 
Jan. 18, 10,468,301 bushels; it increased to 16,248,692 
bushels on April 7, and with some vacillations returned, 
on Noy. 3, nearly to the above minimum. Since then it 
has again increased rapidly, and is not far now from 18,- 
250,000 bushels, both wheat and corn being piled up 
rapidly during December. The average amount of stock 
on hand through the year has been 11,500,000 bushels, 
the storage expense on which the 7ribune estimates at 
$2,750,000. Adding to this the flour in store and the ex- 
penses of handling, etc., the total amount paid for hold- 
ing breadstuffs in this city during the interval of pur. 
chase and sale would aggregate fully $4,000,000 for the 

ear. 
# As to wheat, as has been said, the estimates of 
statisticians that the world with not enough to eat and 
plenty of money to buy, was not followed by its pur- 
chase, and our market with decreased receipts suffered 
froma glut. The price of regular wheat varied from 
$1.1414 in May to 8914 cents in October. The receipts 


of last year were 20,312,065 bushels against a little over 
28,000,000 in 1882, 14,800,000 in 1881, and 34,100,000 
bushels in 1879, made the largest amount ever handled 
in this market in one year. The percentage of wheat on 
all grain in the crop year ended June 30, 1883, averaged 
5044 per cent., being 63 per cent. the first four months, 
and only 3014 the last seven; while since July the per 

centage of wheat has been light, due to a failure in export 
demand. The stocks of wheat were large all through; 
the aggregate increasing from 5,196,906 bushels in store 
at the opening of the year to 6,192,175 on April 7; but 
the heaviest stock on hand was 6,078,851 bushels in store 
and 7,133,308 afloat on April 28, just before navigation 
opened. The stocks then decreased to the earlier 
figures until Aug. 25, since when they have steadily in- 
creased, until at the close of the year there was about 
12,000,000 bushels in store and 91,200 afloat in the harbor. 
The price of No. 2 wheat during the year varied from 
8914 cents to $1.1414, averaging $1.0134 per bushel. The 
variations of No.2 red were from 96 cents to $1.091, 
averaging $1.057. The stocks of the lower grades have 
been kept down to a relatively small volume. The 
wheat doctors have been as free with.us as in New York, 
but their work is kept separate here, and the product is, 
not placed in our elevators with other grain. The in- 
spection of winter wheat has been changed by introduc- 
ing No. 3 red, and practically substituting Turkish for 
long berried. There has been lately a falling off in its 
relative volume. During the first seven months the re- 
ceip!s were 3,280 car loads of winter wheat against 8,418 
of spring. In August the former preponderated, being 
2,664 out of a total of 4,227 cars; but in October it was 
only 1,169 out of a total of 6,744 cars, and grew still 
less, in November being only 844 per cent., and in De- 
cember only 6 per cent. Inthe latter part of 1882 our 
receipts were principally of winter wheat. 

Dealings in Northwestern wheat as a distinct feature 
were too light for notice, the export demand being too 
moderate to make it an object to buy. A few hundred 
bushels were sold in November for delivery next May, 
the sellers being understood to be Minneapolis millers, 
who had bought more than they could use, For two or 
three years the millers of that region have used all the 
good wheat offered there for sale, and eighteen months 
ago were obliged to import several hundred car loads 
from Kansas. Recently they stopped buying after taking 
about 8,000,000 bushels of the new crop, and the wheat has 
come here rather freely, and sells now at the same price 
as No. 2 spring. There is little likelihood in the future of 
Minnesota wheat coming to Chicago, or of that of the 
far Northwest, which can be shipped from Duluth to 
Buffalo nearly as cheaply as from here. At present it is 
not desirable, as ws have already as much asthe specu- 
lative trade can handle, and bid fair to have our elevator 
capacity loaded to the full before the opening of lake 
navigation. There has been practically no demand for 
spring wheat from the Chicago elevators for the past 
eighteen months. The wheat accumulated in the July 
corner of 1882 was shipped to carry out a purpose, and 
some of that wheat was sold in Liverpool recently at 
less than $1 per bushel here, after the expense of carry 
ing it through the long interval. Most of the shipments 
have been made in the same way by parties who thought 
it cheaper to consign their wheat Eastward than to con- 
tinue to hoid it here. Atno time during the year was 
there a margin of profit on direct shipments to Europe, 
except in a few cases when unusually low freights could 
be obtained, via Canada. The demand for winter wheat 
has been a little better; but that has been mostly taken 
to go to New York ‘‘mixing shops.” The wheat export 
business was never so unsatisfactory. 

The history of the corn trade of 1883 presents a far 
more pleasing picture. The total receipts at this market 
were 74,459,948 bushels, against 49,061,755 in 1882, and 
78,893,315 bushels in 1881. The late maturing of the 
corn crop makes the returns of the calendar year due 
mainly to the preceding year’s crop. The total, however, 
for last year, was lessened by the heavy demands during 
November and December of 1882 on the new crop, as 
the old had then, from various causes, been used up. 
The South sent little of their increased product of that 
year here, until, during the January squeeze, they sent 
about 100,000 bushels. The market price varied from 71 
cents in January to 46 cents in October, the lowest of 
the year. The stock on hand has voried more than the 
price. At the beginning of the year it was about 3,060,- 
OGC bushels of all grades; it steadily increased for three 
months, reaching about 7,556,000 bushels in store, and 
1,759,000 afloat on April 21. With several up and down 
movements it dwindled to 814,341 bushels on Nov. 17. 
There was a sharp increase the next week, and it has 
since grown to nearly 2,750,000 bushels, the outward 
movement being suppressed by a speculative move, rais- 
ing prices above those of St. Louis. The lower grades 
of corn have averaged well in prices and been in favor 
with shippers. Until the new corn came in the grades 
“new mixed” and “rejected,” so graded on account of a 
large amount of moisture, often passed for No. 2 in the 
Kast, and bore foreign shipment perfectly well. But the 
moisture in the new crop has been so great in the low 
grades that they could not be used by distillers. In the 
early part of the year there was a sharp discrimination 
in favor of Kansas corn, but it did not laston No.2. Of 
the new crop Kansas corn has had the reputation of be- 
ing the only kind worth shipping. The shipping de- 
mand for corn was good through the first eleven months, 
and was fully equal to the supply, notably differing in 
this respect from wheat. The low lake freights, and the 
confidence of the East in Chicago inspection, was favor- 
able to an active shipping movement of corn from this 
market, which was largely a distributive one. Western 
Europe has been a steady and large buyer for use as 
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feed. This movement was notably brisk in November, 
and the Boston market for ocean freight room was 
actually cornered by the demands of shippers for corn 
bought in Chicago. But little of our corn was sent to 
New York, which is no longer a distributive point for 
consumers on the seaboard, who draw now directly on our 
market, taking a steady stream of about 200,000 bushels 
per day all the year around. Canada and Pennsylvania 
haye taken considerable quantities, but our principal 
customer is New England, which having filled up to the 
point where the garden displaces the grain field, has been 
an enormous consumer of Western corn. There were no 
Southern shipments of our corn of 1882, but the in- 
feriority of their last year’s crop makes a moderate de- 
mand from that quarter in 1884 probable. ; 

The year’s receipts of oats at this market was an In- 
crease of 40 per cent., 37,750,442 bushels having been 
received against 26,802,872 in 1882, and 24,861,538 in 
1881. Prices ranged high in the early part of the year, 
owing to mistaken estimates of crops and an attempt to 
corner the market. The May deliveries reached 45 
cents, but the immense volume of delivery following 
brought it down to 274 cents at the close of July. The 
“deal” had been a very large one for oats, as much as 
5,000,000 bushels being held at one time. In December 
the price rallied to 361%. A piling up of stock to the 
amount of 100,000,000 bushels followed. On the whole the 
market has been steady, and the crop of 1882 was equal 
to all the requirements. New England has taken oats in 
a steady stream, and a good deal went to New York, and 
some to more southern ports. An Ohio mill took over 
3,000,000 bushels, while the city consumption averaged 
about 30,000 bushels per day. The lumber regions and 
mining districts about Lake Superior called for an 
amount in the latter months that shows increased activity 
there, and promises an increased demand. An important 
feature of the market was the buying and selling oats on 
track, or free on board of cars for Eastern shipment. 
Speculation interfered somewhat with No. 2 ntixed, but 
other grades—more than half—were sold almost en- 
tirely on track. The estimated total crop of oats in 1883 
was 571,233,000 bushels, against 475,657,000 in 1881, 
neither of which had been previously approached within 
55,000,000 bushels. 

The movement of rye in 1883 was the largest ever 
known in Chicago; it was three times that of the previous 
year, the receipts being 5,662,420 bushels, against 1,984 - 
516in 1882, and 1,363,552 in 1881. The average price 
per bushel was 594 cents, against an average of 701% 
cents in 1882, There wasa much larger speculative 
manipulation of rye than in 1882, on the distillers’ ac- 
count. But the bulls failed, as Russia’s heavy crop came 
to the rescue on the advance of price; Russia shipped 
over 2,000,000 bushels in the last six weeks of the year. 
The rye crop of 1883 was estimated at 25,000,000 bushels, 
95 per cent. of which graded No.2. The consumption 
demand for distilling was unusually light, and the stock 
on hand in this market at the close of the year was 
1,600,000 bushels, held mainly on speculative account. 

The receipts of barley were about 63 per cent. large 
than in 1882, and more than double those of 1881, being 
in the three years respectively 10,591,619, 6,488,140 and 
5,095,858 bushels. The demand for consumption was 
immense, especially in the latter part of the year. The 
market was active, and the shipments large. Barley was 
considered cheap, and local malsters filled their ware- 
houses to their utmost capacity. Late in August.there 
was a change in the inspection rule as to No. 2 barley, 
leaving out the term “bright,” thus admitting the best of 
that formerly graded No. 3. The immediate result was 
a drop of 20 cents on No. 2, and several cases for arbi- 
tration. The final effect showed the change to be a wise 
one, and the New York market within two weeks after 
the change sold “Chicago No. 2” barley. As the Ca- 
nadian and California crops were light, the sales of the 
latter were insignificant, and of Canada barley less than 
10 per cent. of the amount of the previous year reached 
our market. The export trade, though somewhat com- 
paratively increased, was light. The year opened with 
about 100,000 bushels of No. 2, and closed with about 
250,000 io store. The estimated total yield of barley 
last year was 45,000 000 bushels, against about 49,000,000 
in 1882, the largest crop ever produced in this country. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS. 


Tbe discussion as to the building of elevators by the 
county council at Portage la Prairie, the other day, 
shows the straits to which farmers are driven. They 
have large quantities of beautiful grain, but the prices 
offered are so ridiculously low that they cannot decide to 
put it on the market. It may appear a hardship at the 
present time for the farming community to be forced 
into the erection of elevators, but in the end it will be of 
great benefit to them. This work is undoubtedly outside 
the proper duties of a county council, but if the people 
of the county really desire to possess elevators they can 
very easily arrange a legal way of managing them. A 
limited joint stock company, with shares so low that 
every farmer could take stock, could be organized, and 
by the submission of a by-law providing for the issue of 
debentures a bonus could be voted which would at once 
put the project on a good footing. The elevators, if 
erected, would keep the grain in good condition, ready 
to be shipped at a day’s notice, when the markets were 
favorable, and farmers holding the warehouse receipts 
could raise money on them to tide them over a dulltime. 
When the farmer can get anything like a decent price 
for his grain it is far better for trade, all around, to place 
it directly upon the market, but it would certainly be a 
great advantage to the farmer to be in a position to de- 


fend himself against grain monopolies and beared 
markets.—Manitoba Miller. 


ALtems fron, Abroad. 


It is expected that the canal from St. Petersburg to 
Cronstadt, Russia, will be completed by the close of this 
year. This canal was commenced in 1876. It will do 
away with the necessity of using barges for the import 
and export trade between St. Petersburg and Cronstadt. 

The London, Eng., Flour Millers’ Association held a 
meeting at London Noy. 29, to consider the corn dues 
imposed by the corporation on grain imported for sale. 
These dues amount to 3s 16d. per hundred weight. ‘The 
London millers hold that where grain is imported for 
sale, and not for manufacture into flour, it should be 
exempt. f : 

The Glasgow Local Chamber of Commerce have 
agreed to memorialize the Secretary of State’for India, 
pointing out the necessity for more railways throughout 
that empire, in order to promote prosperity, and es- 
pecially the exportation of wheat from Central India to 
the United Kingdom. 

The trustee of the estate of Proctor & Sons, grain 
merchants of Newcastle, England, whose failure we an- 
nounced some time ago, has arranged a sale of the assets 
for cash to the Assets Realization Co of London, all at- 
tempts to arrange a composition having failed. Their 
liabilities at the time of the failure were $800,000. 


The imports and exports of wheat at Italian ports 
show that the largest amount exported in the five years 
from 1878 to 1882, inclusive, was 2,197,000 quarters in 
1879, when 102,250 quarters were exported; in 1882 738,- 
000 quarters were imported and 433,000 quarters were 
exported. During the first six months of 1883 the im- 
ports were 495,000 and the exports 136,000 quarters. 

Considerable excitement prevails in the wheat-grow- 
ing districts of Spain, in consequence of the government 
of that country evincing a disposition to suspend the 
import duty on cereals. The farmers of Castile, Cata- 
lonia, and other places, declare that they will be ruined 
if the duty is removed. The Valladolid Mercantile Club 
have held a mass meeting to agitate against any such 
action. 

A floating elevator is now in full operation at Bor- 
deaux, France. It is owned by the Societie Francaise 
des Elevateurs, a company formed for the purpose of 
introducing e'evators at the chief French ports. The 
elevator resembles those in use in this country. The 
system employec is Monsfield’s, improved by L. F. 
Pierson, the manager of the company. The barge carry- 
ing the elevator and necessary machinery is 100 feet 
long, 30 feet broad, and 12 feet deep, drawing seven feet 
of water. It is self-propelling, but it is found cheaper 
and more convenient to employ a tug-boat to move it 
from place to place. A 150-horse-power engine furnishes 
the power. The elevator tower is 80 feet high, and 
measures 23 by 25 feet at the base, and 16 feet 6 inches 
by 16 feet atthe top. The elevator has a capacity of 160 
tons per hour, or can discharge a vessel of 1,500 tons be- 
tween morning and evening. 

The following are the imports of foreign grain into 
the United Kingdom in the ten months ended Oct. 31 
1888; also in the corresponding periods of the years 1881 
and 1882: 


1881. 1882. 1883. 

From Russia | 2,329,605} 8,140,935) 11,981,077 
** Germany ee te ae La 
«© France 4 a 7 
“ Turkey, Waliachia and ‘ : 7 

Moldavia... 5:22.00 chs 9,176) 418,098) 1,045,874 
Monmaalas. 7. aves ae Ss 214,855 37,692) 408,937 
FF aami 14, 6° eRe RS Mato Ree 1,039,848 157,244) 945,551 

v.s. 4 On the Atlantic.. “ | 22,129,255) 17,072,132) 11,988,933 

es - ** ] On the Pacific... 9,249,525} 13,347,752) 10,955,097 

Ss Chili cee ae 877,334) 1,483,050! 2,007,988 

“British India ee 4,899,660 7,366,235| 9,115,647 

Australia...... es 2,692,846 2,384,9: 2 2,333,351 

British North Am A 2,366,816) 2,343,797) 1,754 471 

*, Other iconmetrres), seauun- hme 35,822] 158,615 941 472 

Total. ..................| 46,644,881] 55,483,545| 56,146,176 
WHEAT-MEAL AND FLOUR. 

From Germany ... o3.:.5<c00020- 1,085,391) 1,549,487) 1,58 \493 
France, ..0 22.54 A 166,512 134,~90 132,918 
. United States............ ; 6,764,823, 5,989,963 9,542,247 

British North America.. ‘* 182,978 265,212 380,938 
“ Other Countries......... of 1,569,978) 2,190,704| 2,115,014 
Total........0.0.eeeeee es 2} 9,769,672] 10,180,206} 13,751,610 


A very interesting address was made by Mr. R. Giffen, 
LL. D., before the Statistical Society, at London, Eng., 
on Noy. 20. Mr. Giffen is a member of the London 
Board of Trade. Among other things, he stated that 
wheat had been lower in price of late years than before 
the free trade era. The steadily low price of wheat had 
teen established within the last ten years. He compared 


| the last t-n years with the decade preceding them, and 


showed that while in 1837 to 1846 the average price was 
58s. 7d. per quarter, it was 48s. 9d. during the last ten 
years. In 1836 wheat was 36s. per quarter; in 1839 it 
was 39s., 40s., and 41s.; in 1842 it was 78s. 4d., 81s. 6d., 
72s. 10d., 76s. id., and 76s.1d. In 1847 the price was 
102s. 5d. per quarter, or thrice the price of the lowest 
period. Ging back earlier such figures as 106s, 5d. in 
1810, 126s. 6d. in 1812, 109s. 6d. in 1813, and 96s. 11d. in 
1817 were found. These prices were the actual av- 
erages for the whole year, and the wages of a working 
man were only about half of what they are now. But 
during the last twenty years the highest average for any 
year was 64s. 5d. per quarter, and in the last ten years 
was 58s. 8d. 


The ALratle. “a 


Mr. R. James eT agent for the Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co. of Moline, Ill., spent the holidays with 
his family in that city. 

W. J. Clark & Co. of Salem, Ohio, manufacturers of 
the “Salem” Elevator Bucket, are running full time and 
report business prospects bright. 

The firm of Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont, Neb... 
write us that, judging by their correspondence, they will 
have an increase of trade in 1884. 

The Williams & Orton Mfg. Co. of Sterling, Ill., write 
that their trade in the “Sterling” Portable Mills and 
general machinery has been excellent. : 

Edward P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., are reported 
as saying that their business is better than they could ex- 
pect at this season, and the outlook for the future is very 
promising. 3 

The Westinghouse Machine Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., rer. 
port themselves satisfied with their prospects for 1884, 
and feel very sanguine as to the amount of business 
they will do. ; 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. of Moline have done a 
big year’s business, and are still running a large force, 
though January has always, hitherto, beena very dull 
month with them. 


THE YIELD OF CORN AND WHEAT 
BY STATES. 
According to the final report of the Agricultural ae 


partment, the yield of corn and wheat by states for 1883. 
was as follows: 


é Corn. - Wheat. 

STATES. Bushels. | Bushels. 
Maine. yoccccceataies ww vt Gan eeede seatleees 1, 62,800 614,300 
New Hampshire............ 1,368,500 181,700 
Vermont...... 1,817,310) 353,700 
Massachusetts. 2,139,100 19,700 
Rhode Island.. 414,30: a. ats 
Connecticut.......... 1,710,000 84,300 
Now Yerkes. ote eden 17,512,700} —8,085,200- 
GW MOTE. ce se ceviae am ene Meeies be 9,715,100 2,063,600 
Penonsylvania.........22. cose eee eeeeeee ses] 87,857,490] — 20,043,810) 
Delaware, .¢ snaccer araeetee’ sw maaeek ae oe 3,822,200 906,700 
Mary Pind: here ee 2 ee eee ee we 16,251,200} 7,577,000 
VAnOUAT A, Vo anicy sears recdsenaisiee aioe Sore 26,868,700) 8,352,800 
North: @arolinals 8 \cns selanoe. mete: 28,692,200 4,235,800. 
Sonth Carolinackes...scrns et dewscenee 11,107,800 1,139, 
GOOLBIE 6... .oien Sy eee et war aanediatsyacesacda] 24,010, 000 Neeson een 
Mlorudnn- eye cis. ce ee Cacao 3,399,200) she eee 
Alabama... Fahd Abrraaks beat oeeyes se, staal as oO Me 1,437,500 
Mississippi 25,257,100 247,500 
Louisianas swan ee eee 13,150,600 ene 
Texas... 63,146,300} 4,301,000 
Arkansas 30,456,500 1,416,400 
Tennessee. 34,259,0 0 7,408 800° 
West Virginia... .......- 14,294,000 4,257,000 
Kentucky..... sbedteiberess aves esos os se cei. 78, 20S MOO i ie tie 
0) 7 CURE eer es aun eae tees seeeees | 43,560,000) 25,884,000 
MRGHIPA tee DP Geter a cone et ele 21,412,30'| 25,011,000 
Tndiamacs viene erie Ga hae Ae es 6 5,620,000) 28,447,800: 
MMO TBs Soccee sake, <a aah instal oie «| 203,736,500) 22,150,000 
Wisconsin. 5. ie ceeds en densaal 23,079: 300) ieg Boasonmn 
MINNCBOtB aa oi cise <2 cote case ais, esne snore accel] |. 1 Op LOA OU meme uaa 
LOWA rom Meee asweract eae ieee 169,629,000} 27,518,800 
Missouri. 161,655,000} —23,819,300- 
Kansas 172,810,900} 26,851,100 
Nebraska. 101,278,901) + 27,481,300 
Californi 2,464,800} 36,322, 
Oregon 129,300} 13,122,400. 
Nevada 21,100 99,200 
Colorado... 532,100) 2,394,000 
ATIZ ONES Race scuhlita seco ent eee 700 ee 
Dakota Pog heh ice sth. since oie tes 4,915,055] 16,128,000. 
Idaho 2,500 wena 
Montana toch tacti\crcs. coe tes aa aea ea aaetene 10,040 942,000: 
New: Mexico; mctt cms boy ccman tee aeeee ries 930,100 977,900 
GANT cme cera nen ares en eee eee a 280,100 1,579,400. 
Washington Seen eel beat sls, sete os 61,400 3,182,700 

BN ae reer BID ec ce Pe ee 1,551,066,835| 420.154,500 


In the production of corn in 1883 Illinois led with 203, 
786,500 bushels, followed by Kansas, with 172,800,900- 
and Iowa with 169,629,000 bushels. 


The elevators at Atchison, Kan., handled 10,913,550 
bushels of grain last year, an increase of 3,500,000 bushels 
over the preceding year. 


Speaking of the new Board of Trade building in this 
city, architect Boyington recently said: “A few altera- 
tions iny details will be made, relating mainly to the 
sculptnre. The pinnacle of each of the side walls of the 
main building was to have been ornamented with a 
statue of Ceres in granite, to cost $2,500. It is now con- 
templated to make these statues of terra cotta, or to leave 
them out altogether. There were to have been two lions 
over the main entrance, but either out of respect to cer- 
tain nationalities, or for some other reason, the lions 
will be omitted, and their pedestals occupied by two 
twelve-foot statues in granite, representing Trade and 
Commerce, and costing together, $11,000. Then, the 
original design has on each of the side walls of the main 
building, above the cornice, where the ornamental panel 
springs from the roof, two unpretentious urns. These 
four urns are to give way to four griffins, ten feet high, 
in granite. These griffins are remarkable specimens of — 
carving, will cost $5,000 apiece, and will constitute one 
of the most striking features in the building. These are 
about all the changes contemplated. The lantern itself 
will be of iron, and the statue of Mercury, surmounting - 


it, will, of course, be of metal; but it will be of bronze 


not iron. 
inside, and cast probably, in three sections. é manu- 
fatturers in France charge $11,000 for making it, and 
therefore the probability is that it will be cast in Phila- 
delphia at a cost of $5,000.” She 


It will be twenty-four feet in height hollow 


_ and was rapidly destroyed. 


extent of $200 and $1,000 respectively. 
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Sires, Af asualties, Hf te. 


The elevator of Ransom Phelps, at Breckenridge, | 
Minn., burned recently. 

H. M. How, of the grain commission firm of George 
M. How & Co., of this city, died recently. 

Wm. Gerlach, of the firm of Wm. Gerlach & Co., malt- 
sters and millers, of Milwaukee, Wis., died recently. 

D. 8. Beals,superintendent of the Detroit Railroad Ele- 
vator, Detroit, Mich., recently lost a daughter by death. 

M. B. Divine, grain dealer at Belding, Mich., was 
burned out recently. Loss about $10,000; insurance 
$6,000. 

John Linderholm’s elevator at Clarinda, Iowa, was 
burned on Dec. 23. The loss was $7,000; insurance, 
$5,000. 

The elevator and flour mill of A. Buch, at Cherryville, 
Kan., was burned Dec. 27. Loss, $2,000 on the stock and 
$4,500 on the building. 

The elevator and store of George Tompsett, at Edger- 
ton, Mich., were entirely des'royed by fire on Dec. 14. 


_ The loss was $5,000;. partly insured. 


The large eJevator at Weldon, Ill., belonging to Ben- 
nett & Robertson, was destroyed by fire Jan.13. The 
loss was $6,000; insurance unknown. 


Knight & Finder’s grain elevator, near the Wabash 
depot at Monticello, Ill., took fire at mid-day of Jan. 7, 
The building and contents, 
ain, etc., were valued at about $16,000; insurance about 
4,000. 


The elevator of Pillsbury & Hulbert, at Ojata, ten 
miles from Grand Forks, Dak., was consumed by fire 
Dec. 7. The elevator contained 50,000 bushels of wheat. 
The fire caught from a pipe leading from a stove in the 
office. 


Mr. G. W. Broadhurst, a grain merchant of Kansas 
City, Mo., was stopped by two masked highwaymen on 
the evening of Dec. 20, while driving across a bridge 
over Kiln Creek, twenty-one miles from Lawrence, Kan., 
and robbed of $2,600. 


The elevator of A. A. Asmuth & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was burned Jan. 12. The building contained 20,000 
bushels of barley, and what was not burned was soaked 
with water, a small portion of which will be saleable at 
a low price. Loss, about $25,000; insurance, $16,000. 


The large granary of H. A. B. Marksberry at Lancas- 
ter, Ky., was totally destroyed by fire Dec. 12, 1883, to- 
gether with about 3,500 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of 
barley, ana 500 bushels of hemp seed. The loss was about 
$6,000, with an insurance of $3,000 on the grain, and 
$1,200 on the building. 


James B. Agard, a wealthy grain dealer of Rockford, 
Ill, died Jan. 13 at Omaha, Neb. He slipped and fell 
on a defective sidewalk in the last named city Jan. 6, 
breaking his thigh. The shock and nervous prostration 
proved more than he could rally from. He was sixty 
years of age. He leaves a wife, a son, and two daugh. 
ters. 


The three elevators of Tyson Bros., at Baltimore, Md.. 
were consumed by fire Dec. 30, together. with about 
30,000 bushels of corn and wheat. The fire originated 
in the ignition of a pulley through friction in the top of 
the elevator. The buildings being all of frame they 
burned like tinder. Two other small elevators caught 
fire from the flying sparks and burning brands. The 
loss was $60,000, covered by insurance. 

James Emison, of the firm of J. & 8. Emison, grain 
dealers and shippers at Vincennes, Ind., was seriously 
injured by an explosion of gas atthe “Atlas Mills,” at that 
place. He was proceeding to start the gas engine in 
elevator A, when the escaping gas which had accumu- 
lated in a pit near by, exploded, striking him between 
the eyes with full force. He was picked up unconscious, 
with his face badly burned. It is feared that his eye- 
sight is injured. 

A disastrous fire occurred at 2 o’clock A. M. of Jan. 6 
at Minneiska, Minn., that, with a nuinber of other build- 
ings, destroyed the elevator and contents of Brooks Bros. 
This building had a capacity of 90,000 bushels, and con- 
tained about 20,000 bushels of wheat, 10,000 of barley, 
1,500 of rye, 500 bushels of corn .and 500 of oats. Only a 
few books out of the valuable library and office fixtures 
of Dr. Brooks were saved. The loss on warehouse, ma- 
chinery and grain was estimated at $35,000; insurance 
on warehouse, $3,500; on machinery, $500; on grain, 
$13,000. Dr. Brooks’ loss on library, etc., was $1,500; 
insured for $650. . 

The elevator of the Winona & St. Peter Railroad Co., 
at Winona, Minn., leased and operated by H. J. O'Neil, 
was destroyed by fire with i's contents, 135,000 bushels 
of barley, on Dec. 15. Under the influence of a strong 
wind the fire spread rapidly, injuring the Diamond Joe 


steamboat dock and warehouse to the amount of $3,000; 


besides the railroad pier and draw-bridge and the beer 
refrigerator of C. G. Boynton’s Sons were injured to the 
The elevator, 
erected twenty years ago, had been unused for several 
years until leased by Mr. O’ Neil some three years since, 
Who being the heavie-t barley operator in the state, had 
house crowded to its full capacity, night and day, 
ne the present crop. Some forty men were em- 
d at the elevator, and the daily average amount of 
handled was 10,000 bushels. The Joss on the ele- 


for and machinery was $40,000; the insurance on the 
Tr was $2,500. “The loss on barley was $79,000; in- 


surance $60,000. Mr. O'Neil has arranged with Mr. 
Otto Sontag, of the C. M. & St. Paul Railroad Elevator 
to handle ten cars of barley per day, and is utilizing 
several other elevators on the various lines of roads and 
will continue to move the crop through with reduced 
facilities. It is anticipated that the Winona & St. Peter 
Railroad Co. will soon build an elevator of 250,000 
bushels capacity at the junction of their road with that 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Norman Babcock, the well-known manufacturer of 
Silver Creek, N. Y., died at his home in that city Dec. 
26. Mr. Babcock was born in Forestville, the 19th of 
April, 1838, and was consequently forty-five years of age. 
He was the youngest of a family of six children. Nor- 
man attended the district school and acquired a good 
business education, After leaving school he went into 
his father’s shop, where he first learned to handle tools. 
He afterward engaged with Hawkins & Greenleaf, iron 
founders, where he learned pattern making, which he 
followed for a number of years. In January, 1864, he 
formed a co-partnership with his brother,the late Alpheus 
Babcock, who had been engaged for some time in the 
manufacture of asmut and separating machine. From that 
time on, until last July, he has been prominently con- 
nected with the leading manufactory of the village, the 
Eureka Smut Machine Works. Its history and his dur- 
ing these years is inseparable. On the Ist of July last he 
dissolved his connection with the firm, and has since 
been out of business, but we learn was about to engage 
in manufacturing again atthe first of the year. 


THE ORIGIN OF STEAM GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS. 


The idea of raising material by a revolving chain of 
buckets was not original with Oliver Evans. Long be- 
fore his day travelers in Egypt had seen upon the banks 
of the Nile the rude wheel over which passed a rope 
with buckets attached, drawing up the water and empty- 
ing it into troughs for irrigating purposes. This process 
is old enough to form parts of divers basso-relievos and 
rude drawings far back in the days when what we call 
“ancient history” was making. Thomas Jefferson wrote 
against the claims of Evans a learned paper, in which he 
showed that this method of lifting had come down to us 
from remote antiquity. Yet none of these facts detract 
one iota from the ability of Evans, or his reputation as 
an inventor. The man whose absolutely “new idea” 
dies with him has done far less for the world than he 
whose successful application of an old idea has revolu- 
tionized an industry. 

In the year 1785, when Mr. Evans was struggling to 
force his improvements in milling upon an unwilling 
world, the spot where Buflalo now stands was the abode 
of savages. Half a century later the elevator idea was 
applied to the extensive transfer of grain at this point. 
Yet another half century has passed, and the grain ele- 
vator is as much a part of every grain-handling port in 
the world as are the spiles to which the ships make fast 
at the wharves. To Buffalo belongs the honor of giving 
to the world the steam grain elevator. And as the cir- 
cling of events is bringing back to the Queen City of the 
lakes her ancient prestige as a grain and flour center, it 
is meet that the Roller Mill, being to the manner born, 
should publish the,facts in the case. We have been 
greatly aided in obtaining facts and dates by a paper 
read before the Buffalo Historical Society in March, 
1865, by the venerable Joseph Dart, to whom is due the 
high honor of originating the elevator system here 
which now makes possible the rapid handling of grain 
at every port in Christendom. 

Mr. Dart died Sept. 28, 1879. in his eighty-first year, 
having had the unusual privilege of seeing his idea take 
root, flourish, and “spread itself like a green bay tree” 
over all the civilized globe. No more modest, retiring 
man lived among us than Joseph Dart. He passed his 
last hours tranquilly in the city to whose growth and 
prosperity he had contributed so much, and whether as 
a citizen, ‘on ’Change,”’ as a neighbor, or in the family 
circle, he was loved while living, and missed when dead. 
Mr. Dart says that nearly fifty years before he built his 
elevator in 1842-3 grain had been raised from wagons in 
this manner. He says, upon the authority of the late 
John T. Noye, that in 1824 the latter’s father rented a 
flouring mill on the Bronx River, near Kings Bridge, 
New York; that to this mill was attached an elevator 
for unloading grain from vessels, for the use of the mill. 
This mill seems to have been erected some ten or twelve 
years prior to its rental by Mr. Noye’s father. 

But these isolated, we might say sporadic cases, sim- 
ply show that there was a tendency toward the revolu- 
tion which it was rcserved for Joseph Dart formally to 
inaugurate. Up to 1835 Ohio was the only state sending 
grain to Buffalo. The total receipts at this port that 
year were only 112,000 bushels, including all kinds of 
grain. But from that time there was a rapid increase. 
The very next year, ’36, brought to us a total of half a 
million bushels, which mounted up to nearly two million 
bushels in 1841, or about four hundred per cent. in five 
years. Mr. Dart, at that time in the vigor of manhood, 
with the clear vision of the “man of the future,” saw 
the probable outcome of this rapid growth. He real- 
ized the amazing extent of the grain-producing districts 
of the then “far West,’ and had unbounded faith in the 
commanding position of Buffalo in directing this great 
tide of golden grain in its current toward the sea. The 
report of the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the New York Assembly of 1838, Hon. Samuel 
B. Ruggles, and a series of letters on internal improve- 
ments and the commerce of the West, by General Dear- 
born, of Massachusetts, then temporarily a resident of 


Buffalo, added their weight to Mr. Dart’s own medita 
tions on this vital question. The fact that the views of 
these gentlemen fell short of the actual truth did not 
save them from being considered extravagant and vis- 
ionary. Mr. Dart’s active mind did not stop with a 
mournful consideration of the great delays incident to 
the transfer of the two million bushels of grain at this 
port in 1841. He set to work to create facilities for 
handling such quantities of grain not only, but the in- 
crease which he saw must rapidly come. 

Up to this time the grain was raised from the holds of 
vessels and canal boats in barrels, by a tackle and block, 
to weigh it with hopper and scales swung over the hatch- 
way, or to be carried into the warehouse in bags or bas- 
kets on the shoulders of men. Only ten or fifteen bush- 
els could be weighed at a time, and in fair weather the 
best that a full set of hands could do in a day was to 
transfer some 1,800 or 2,000 bushels. In bad weather 
everything was at a stand-still, and some authorities say 
that at least one-fourth of the time, on an average, was 
lost by rain or high winds. The harbor often became 
crowded with vessels waiting for a change of weather. 
In 1841 Mr. Dart determined to try steam as a remedy 
for this great and growing evil. He believed that he 
could construct a building, with large ‘capacity for 
storage, and having, besides its grain bins, an adjustable 
elevator and conveyors, to be worked by steam, so ar- 
ranged as to transfer grain from vessels to canal boats, 
or to the bins in his warehouse, with great rapidity, and 
ata small cost. In undertaking this task Mr. Dart had 
not. only mechanical difficulties to overcome, but also 
the insane prejudice against labor-saving machinery so 
characteristic of certain portions of the human family. 
But, spite of difficult es and discouragements, Mr Dart 
persisted, and finally, inthe autumn of 1842, began the 
erection of his elevator, on Buffalo Creek at the junction 
of the Evans ship canal, where now the great Bennett 
elevator stands, which replaced the ruins of Mr. Dart’s 
experiment, destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Dart says that Mr. Mahlon Kingman had already 
tried a somewhat similar experiment, and, after putting 
horse power machinery into an old warehouse, made an 
attempt to unload a vessel. But the effort signally failed. 
Indeed, Mr. Dart relates that while his elevator was 
building, Mr. Kingman passed the spot, and, tapping the 
enthusiastic builder on the shoulder, said: “Dart, I am 
sorry for you; I have been through the mill; it won’t 
do; remember what I say: Irishmen’s backs are the 
cheapest elevators ever built.” Soon after the Dart ele- 
vator was in active operation Mr. Kingman came to its 
proprietor about two or three o’clock in the afternoon to 
get two canal boats loaded that day. Mr. Dart reminded 
him of the remark he had desired him to remember. 
His reply was: “Dart, I find I did no! know it all.” 

Mr. Dart’s experiment was a practical success from 
the first stroke of his engine. He has left it on record 
that, within a month after he started, a prominent for- 
warder, who had confidently predicted that shippers 
could not afford to pay the charges of elevating by 
steam, came to him and offered him double rates for ac- 
commodation; but the bins were all full. 

To show the saving of time effected by Mr. Dart’s de- 
vice, one incident will suffice. The schooner J. B. Skin- 
ner came into port early inthe afternoon with 4,000 
bushels of wheat, was discharged, received a ballast of 
salt, left the same evening, made her trip to Milan, Ohio, 
brought down a second cargo of wheat, discharged it, 
and on her return to Milan left Buffalo harbor in com- 
pany with vessels which came in with her on her first 
trip down, and which had only just succeeded in unload- 
ing their cargoes of grain by the old, back-breaking 
method. The buckets of the first steam elevator held 
about two quarts each, and were placed twenty-eight 
inches apart on the belt. With this Mr. Dart raised with- 
out difficulty a thousand bushels an hour, though eight 
hundred was the highest figure deemed possible by his 
opponents. He soon reduced the distances hetween the 
cups, and increased their size till twothousand bushels 
an hour were easily handled. The storage of this eleva- 
tor at first was 55,000 bushels, which was doubled three 
years later. 

We cannot, at this time, enlarge upon the subsequent 
growth of elevators in Buffalo. But though it has been 
large, we confidently predict that the next few years 
will greatly increase our capacity. Itis a fitting thing 
that the city which gave to the world the steam grain 
el vator should become one of the greatest milling and 
grain centers of the American continent. And it would 
be but a fitting tribute if the Buffalo Board of Trade 
should, in connection with their new and commodious 
building, erect some sort of memento of the man whose 
keen foresight enabled Buffalo to handle the floods of 
cereals from the fertile plains of the West—TZ/e Roller 
Mill. 


HE WAS MISTAKEN. 


A farmer approached a grain buyer at Manitou, Mani- 
toba, recently, with a load of wheat. The buyer opened 
a bag and examined the cereal critically. 

“Your wheat’s been damaged by frost,” said the buyer. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if it had,” replied the farmer. 
“Blame it, any way. I never took so much pains with 
anything as I did with that wheat. I papered my gran- 
ary, sided it, shingled it, lined it—did everything but 
put a stove in it—and hanged if it don’t seem as if it 
was bound to freeze. Why, old man, that wheat was 
harvested last year when there was no frost, and if it 
hadn’t been for freezing in the granary, I guess it would 
have been all right.” 

The buyer retired behind a pile of lumber and kicked 
himself —V. W. Miller. : 
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An elevator is to be built at Armada, Mich. 

J. W. Woolfolk, warehouseman, of Columbus, Ga., has 
made an assignment. 

J. Grosehaus & Son, grain and coal dealers, of Sutton, 
Neb., have dissolved. 

The failure is ann ounced of George Rightmier, grain 
dealer at Wymore, Neb. 

R. C. McCormick contemplates building an elevator at 
Kansas City, Mo., in the spring. 

Pope, Glover & Co. succeed F.C. Pope & Co., grain 
commission merchants of this city. 

Hamill & Brine succeed Charles D. Hamill, grain 
commission merchant at Chicago, Ill. 

The firm of Winchell & Butler, grain dealers, of Ode- 
bolt, Iowa, have dissolved partnership. 

A. C. McAllister & Co., grain dealers, of Morrison, 
Ill., have given.a bill of sale for $10,000. 

A grain elevator with a storage capacity of 55,000 
bushels, is being built at Memphis, Tenn. 

Lock & Cushing, grain commission merchants, New 
York, N. Y., have dissolved partnership. 

H.S. Gilbert has purchased the elevator at Gran 
Ridge, Il1., and is now handling grain there. : 

The large Canadian Pacific R. R. elevator at Port Ar- 
thur, Manitoba, will be ready for use in February. 

The Kansas City Co-operative Grain and Provision 
Company, of Kxnsas City, Mo., has been incorporated. 

Milmine, Bodman & Co., grain and produce commis- 
sion merchants, of this city, have dissolved partnership. 

Newton Swisher has been admitted into partnership by 
J. W. Fleming, grain and lumber dealer, Whiting, Kan. 

Frank K. Dunn has been admitted into the firm of F. 
G. Logan & Co., grain commission merchants of Chicago, 


Ul. 


Brule county, Dak., produced in its last crop twenty- | 


four bushels of wheat and fifty-four bushels of oats per 
acre. : 

W. H. Kingsley, a grain merchant at Allensville, I1., 
failed recently. His liabilities were $26,000; assets, 
$13,000. 

The Rathbun Company are building an elevator and 
enlarging their storehouse near Campbellford Station, 
Ont., Canada. 


Bennett, Moore & Co., grain dealers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., have dissolved partnership. A. Gillet & Co., con- 
tinue the business. 

The dissolution of the grain commission firm of Fonda 
& Co., of Kansas City, Mo., is announced. Armstrong, 
Garrett & Co. succeed. 

The Lenham Elevator and Lumber Co. are adding a 
feed mill of 100-bushels capacity per hour to their ele- 
vator at Sanborn, Dak. 

The grain commission firm of Dodge & Gott, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., have dissolved partnership, and are succeeded 
by Dodge, Sanborn & Co. 

E. Forrestier & Co., cotton and grain dealers at New 
Orleans, La., have dissolved partnership. E. Forrestier 
succeeds to the business. 

Brosseau, Booth & Co., grain commission merchants; 
Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership, each continu- 
ing in the business separately. 

D. H. Denton & Co., grain commission merchants, 
Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership, and are suc- 
ceeded by L. W. Pitcher & Co. 

The Bismarck Elevator Co. of Bismarck, Dak., have 
issued an attachment on the Bismarck flouring mill, to 
secure $4,000 due for wheat sold. 

A. Gilbert & Co. continue the grain business of Ben- 
nett, Moore & Oo. at Indianapolis, Ind., the last named 
firm having dissolved partnership. 

During the past year the receipts of all kinds of grain 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, have decreased 4,300,000 bushels, 
and shipments nearly the same amount. 

H. E. Burnham, of Milan, Mich., intends to build in 
the spring a $3,000 elevator, at the junction of the 
Wabash, and the Toledo & Ann Arbor Railroads. 

J.C. Howell and Wm. Beye & Co., doing business in 
this city as grain commission merchants, hava consoli- 
dated under the firm name of Howell, Beye & Co. 

The firm of Walker, Bros. & Engs, grain commission 
merchants, New York, N. Y., have been succeeded by 
the incorporated firm of Engs & Walker (Limited). 

The grain commission firm of F. B. Howell & Co., of 
New York, N. Y., has been dissolved, and a new firm 
formed. They will do business under the same name. 

The new elevator being built at Wabasha, Minn., by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co., is 
nearly completed. Itis ninety-nine feet high and will 
cost $30,000. 

The farmers and business men of North Dakota have 
received a call to meet in convention at Grand Forks, 
Dak., Jan. 29, to consider the question of wheat grades 
and elevator storage. 

The elevator firm of C. G. Griswold & Co. of Henry, 
Mil., has temporarily suspended, owing to the failure of 
Gilbert & Co. of Ottawa, who have a half interest in the 
business. Mr. C. G. Griswold, it was reported, was mak- 


ing an assignment to Easton, of Peoria, or Geo. Nichol- 
son, of Henry. He is said to have ample means, but 
does this to protect himself from the contingencies of 
the Gilbert failure. 

E. W. Coleman & Co., flour and grain commission 
merchants, New York City, failed recently. This firm 
had been doing an extensive business in flour and grain 
for more than thirty years. The liabilities are not yet 
stated. 

The Board of Directors of the Lake Superior Elevator 
Co. have resolved to increase their capital stock to $600,- 
000, and to build an additional elevator of 1,000,000 
bushels capacity on the Northern Pacfic Railroad Co.’s 
property at Duluth, Minn. 

James Sutherland, grain dealer and vessel-owner, of 
Owen Sound, Ont., Canada, failed recently. His liabil- 
ities were about $135,000, and his assets $127,000. The 
failure was owing to losses in ties and steamboats, the 
grain business being usually profitable. 


J. M. Fuller & Co., grain brokers, New York City, have 
failed. Their liabilities amounted to about $100,000. 
The failure is due tothe heavy decline in wheat, and 
also to losses by the failure of Lane & Son, a Detroit 
house which suspended a few months ago. 


Edw. P. Allis & Co. of the Reliance Works, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. have furnished a 32x60 compound con- 
densing engine to the Pillsbury “A” Mill, and a 26x48 
engine to the Pillsbury “Anchor” Mill, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Both engines are complete, with boilers, heaters, 
etc. 

The total yield of corn in Nebraska in 1883 was about 
110,000,000 bushels. This is a serious falling off from 
the preceding season, both in quantity and quality. At 
least a fifth of the crop is of the “soft? kind. In some 
localities the farmers do not find enough No. 2 to pay for 
sorting. : 

Ernest F. Smith, Wm. G. McCormack, and F. J. Ken- 
nett, of Smith, McUVormack & Co., together with Albert 
M. Day, of Day, Field & Colborn, of the New York 
Stock Exchange, formed a new stock brokerage and 
grain commission house under the style of McCormack, 
Kennett & Day on Jan. 1, consolidating the two firms. 


Seeley, Son & UCo., of Fremont, Neb., have recently 
made changes and improvements for the following par- 
ties: A’ W. Clark, Pappillon, Neb.; Omaha Elevator Co., 
Millard, Neb.; Dorsey Bros., Wahoo, Neb.; W. R. Wil- 
son, Fremont, Neb.; Von Wasener, Grand Island, Neb.; 
Hansorn & Adams, Central City, Neb ; Ney, Colson & 
Co., Fremont, Neb. 


Work is begun on the foundation of the million 
bustel eleva'or being built at Duluth, Minn., by the 
Lake Superior Elevator Co. J. T. Moulton & Son, of 
this city are preparing the plans. It is to cost $250,000, 
and will be lighted with electricity. It is to be called 
Elevator D, and will be located 300 feet west of Elevator 
C, of the company’s system, on the same dock line. 

The present corn crop of Butler county, Kan., is stated 
by the Augusta Gazette to amount to 6,000,000 bushels, 
and is being marketed as fast as teams can handle it. 
The San Francisco and Santa Fe roads run daily trains 
heavily loaded with this corn, which is said to be the 
best ever grown in the state. The local delivery is so 
great that large additions are continually being made to 
cribs. 

The North Star Iron Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
furnish the iron work, cleaning machinery, etc., for a 
75,000-bushel elevator to be built at Benson, Minn., by 
the Benson Elevator Co. The same company also 
furnish an engine and boiler for the elevator of W. F. 
Meader & Co., at Stewart, Minn., and the same for the 
50,000-bushel elevator of the Glenwood Elevator Co., 
Glenwood, Minn. 


The failure of Harwood & Rogers, grain commission 
merchants, on the floor of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, was announced on Dec. 28. The firm, con- 
sisting of Frank Harwood and C. C. Rogers, had suc- 
ceeded to the business of the late Allan Johnson, a victim 
of the Newhall House fire. Their business was light, 
and the cause of their trouble is said to be trading in 
Chicago. They say that if they can collect their debts 
they will pay dollar for dollar. 

George F. Bullard, of the firm of F. B. Howell & Co., 
grain cominission merchants of New York City, has, by 
the unanimous vote of the Board of Managers of the 
Produce Exchange of that city, been suspended from 
the Exchange for six months. The charges against him 
were that he caused the posting of the failure of the 
firm of which he was a member. Howell & Co. denied 
the failure, and said they were ready to pay all liabili- 
ties promptly on presentation. 

The Northwestern Elevator System has an elevator at 
Benson, Minn., which was built in 1874, with a capacity 
of 125,000 bushels. It received, in 1882, 64,000 and ex- 
pected to receive in 1880, 75,000 bushels. Up to Novem- 
ber 25,000 bushels had been received, as is said, graded 
lower, but of better quality than that of the previous 
year. The Minnesota and Dakota Elevator, of the same 
place, has a capacity of 100,000 bushels; a 12 horse-power 
engine anda 24 horse-power boiler. 

The Lechner Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, have fur- 


nished parties as follows: D. Getis & Co., of Chattanooga,, 


Tenn., and the Ohio Pipe Co., of Columbus, Ohio, with 
steel roller chain for racking carriage on lifting cranes; 
Montgomery Iron Works, Montgomery, Ala., with steel 
roller chain for traction engines; Chas. Zepp, Winches- 
ter, Va., with two bark conveyors; the Centralia Mining 
and Mfg. Co. of Centralia, Ill., and the Cairo Box and 
Basket Factory, Cairo, Ill, with chain conveyors. In 


addition this company has furnished the following mill: 


ers with chain elevators: Geo. A. Granger, New Lex- — 
ington, Ohio; Ingram Bros., New Brighton, Pa.; J. B: 
Dean, Adams, Mass., and others. 

The firm of H.S. Gilbert & Co., grain buyers at Otta- 
wa, Ill., has been temporarily embarassed. The firm 
had met with some losses, and considerable money had 
been advanced to the farmers, which crippled the firm 
for some time. The business is being carried on as usu- 


‘al, in the name of J. Ivor Montgomery. It was stated on 


reliable authority that the firm was able to pay $2 for 
every $1 that it owed. It is rumored that a new firm, 
with Mr. Gilbert at the head, will be organized before 
long. 

Minneapolis, Minn., will have the following new ele- 
vators, to be built this next season: The Northern 
Pacific Co., one of 1,000,000-bushel capacity ; The Minne- 
apolis Elevator Co. will build two near their present one, 
of 1,250,000-bushel capacity each. The Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Co. will build one of 500,000- . 
bushel capacity, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ” 
Co. intend to build one in South Minneapolis of 1,000,/’ 
000-bushel capacity. These and more houses are 
urgently needed, it is said, to accommodate the increas- 
ing grain trade there. 


The failure of Lane & Son, with an assignment made 
by Stephen K. Lane, was announced on the New York 
Produce Exchange on Dec. 17. This house, one of the 
oldest in the city, has been in business for thirty years 
and had a credit of the highest order. The total liabili- 
ties are large, but the individual debts, not preferred, 
are small, and no other house-is liable to be dragged 
down. 
preferences; the cashier said the liabilities were be- 
tween $100,000 and $500,000. The house did a business 
of about $1,000,000 per month, had a large Eastern trade, 
and large dealings in options; it was the latter that 
crippled it. The firm had been,selling heavily on 
the short side of the market and had exhausted their 
margins in the sharp advance just prior to the failure. 
If time were given, it was stated that their assets would 
fully equal their liabilities. 

The failure was announced on Jan. 10 of M. Water- 
man & Co., grain dealers of San Francisco, Cal., with lia- 
bilities amounting to $1,500,006. The failure was due to 
the decline in charters and the price of wheat in the 
English market. They had under charter some 30,000 
tons at an average of 55 shillings. <A large portion of 
this tonnage was already commanding an average of 
only 27 shillings and 3 pence, making a loss in charters 
of about $200,000. They had also purchased grain on 
their own account involving a loss of $150,000. An as- 
signment was made for the benefit of creditors to C. A. 
Wormser. A statement was made to an associated press 
agent that the liabilities would not exceed $1,000,000, 
with $800,000 available assets. A preliminary examina- 
tion showed that the unsecured debts would not exceed 
$150,000, and will probably be paid dollar for dollar. 
The firm was composed of Mr. Waterman, Adolph 
Pfeister, H. E. Faunbach, and H. Waterman, and was 
one of the most respected and oldest houses in the city, 
having been established for thirty years. There are 
good grounds for the belief that this failure will bring 
down some smaller houses, but nothing definite is known. 


' The new elevator of B. D. Brown & Co. at Burlington, 
Iowa, is nearly completed, and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by Feb. 1. It is one of the largest and 
most substantial buildings of the kind in the West. It 
is 270 feet long, 88 feet wide, and 142 feet high. It will 
have a capacity of 800,000 bushels of grain. It is located 
just south of the C., B. & Q. R. R. freight depot. The 
engine roons is a two-story brick building 40x60 feet, and 
contains a 400-horse power automatic cut-off engine, and 
three 20-foot boilers, 66 inches in diameter, with fifty- 
four 4-inch tubes, manufactured by Sinker, Davis & Co., , 
Indianapolis, Ind. The stack has a total elevation of 
142 feet. On either side of the first story railway tracks 
run the entire length of the structure. On the first floor 
there are eight sets of automatic grain unloading 
shovels: There are twelve iron tanks, one.at the bottom 
of each elevator. There are also two shellers, six 
cleaners and four large elevator separators. The grain 
bins are 57 feet deep from the top of the spouts in the 
first cupola story. The second story of the cupola con- 
tains six shipping scales, with a weighing capacity of 
700 bushels. The third story is the receiving floor, and 
has six more scales. The fourth story contains the ma- 
chinery. Sixty cars of grain can be received or shipped 
in one hour. 


The Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Co. were announced, 
on Dec. 20, to have withdrawn from the business at 
Grand Forks, Dak., owing to the agitation against the 
Millers’ Association. To a reporter of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, Mr. Pillsbury said: “It was due to the sensa- 
tional press agitation against the elevators in that 
vicinity, which had been indorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The company had made an offer to sell 
their elevator at a reduction of about $3,000, which 
would be the cost of moving it elsewhere.” He said the 
charges made were mere clap-trap, gotten up in order to 
obtain another read, to incense the people against the — 
Manitoba Railroad through the Pillsbury Company. 
The latter had expended $500,000 in elevator building 
to develop the Red River country. Grand Forks had 
ample protective competition, as four or five elevators 
there were owned by four different companies, and two 
by citizens; in consequence of which the fierce com- 
petition for wheat had lowered the grades so that no — 
company had been able to make reasonable profits in 
handling grain. Mr. Pillsbury thought it would be a 


The assignment, so far as stated, gave $115,u62 ,, — 
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wiser plan for the press to talk up their grain market, 
instead of crying it down and driving business away. 
The company have repeatedly challenged investigation 
as to their system of grading, but none of the business 
men had accepted the challenge. In Mr. Pillsbury’s 
estimation, there is no section of this country where ele- 
vators grade as liberally and buyers pay such good prices. 
The farmers of the Red River Valley were in a paradise 
as compared with those farther south in Dakota and 
Minnesota. The fact that this company bought so large 
a proportion of their elevator receipts for their own use 
alone, made it possible for them to give such liberal 
grades. It would be impossible, he said, to ship to any 
grain market in the world and get as good grades as the 
farmers there were obtaining. 


The following are some of the orders received by 
Edward P. Allis & Co., of the Reliance Works, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., for the Reynolds-Corliss Engine: Whitely, 
Fasser & Kelly, Springfield, Ohio, a 20x48 engine, com- 
plete with boiler, heater, pumps, etc.; H. E. Brooks & 
Co., Isinours, Minn., a 16x32 engine, complete, with 
heater, etc.; Leavenworth Oatmeal Mill Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., a 16x42 engine, complete, with boiler, heat- 
er, pumps, etc.; Southern Kansas R. R. Co., Topeka, 
Kan., a 12x36 engine, complete, with boiler, heater, etc. ; 
the Portage Straw Board Co., Akron, Ohio, a pair of 
24x60 engines, one 16x42 engine, and four 12x36 engines, 
all complete; also ohe 2,000,000 gallon pumping engine. 
They also furnish an 18x48 engine to the Arcade File 
Works, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Among the elevators built,the past season by the firm of 
Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., are the following: 
‘An elevator with steam power at Wanakee, Wis., for 
Martin D. Stevens, of this city; one for T. M. C. Logan, at 
Logan, Iowa, with Barnard & Leas Sheller and Cleaner ; 
one for the Manning Elevator Co., at| Manning, Iowa, 
with Barnard & Leas cleaning machinery; one for F. A. 
Winchell, at Kingsley, Iowa, with Atlas engine and 
Barnard & Leas cleaning machinery; one for Brace & 
Burton, at Persia, Lowa, Western Machine Company’s 
machinery; Frank Faulkner, Schuyler, Neb.; Packard 
& Wright, Schuyler, Neb.; Dowling & Purcell, North 
Bend, Neb.; Riller & Morse, North Bend, Neb.; A. M. 
Spooner, Hooper, Neb.; Wm. Loudon, Odell, Neb.; A. 
McCarkle, Superior, Neb.; How Bros., Verden, Neb.; 
Clark, Heaton & Co., Weston, Neb. R. K. Johnson, Val- 
paraiso, Neb.; Blowers & Peasant, Osceola, Neb.; 
Hinebaugh & Merriam, Omaha, Neb.; Brown Bros., 
Lincoln, Neb.; Roanoke Elevator Co., Roanoke, Neb.; 
Fred. Fuller, Fullerton, Neb. Also one elevator at each 
of the following Nebraska towns: Brainard, Stramburge, 
Osceola, Elba and Seolia. All of the above-named ele- 
vators are steam power except that owned by How Bros., 
and all use the Barnard & Leas cleaning machinery ex- 
cept the Wanakee and Persia houses. 


RUSSIAN COMPETITION IN WHEAT. 


It is not without some anxiety that the farmer on this 
continent watches the development of the grain export 
from India and other Old World countries. There does 
not appear, however, to be much immediate occasion for 
disquietude. India and Australia are too far removed 
from the market seriously to menace the supremacy 
which America enjoys at present in the. wheat market. 
The cost of transportation, however, camnot interfere 
with Russian competition, which under certain circum- 
stances might prove formidable indeed. That country 
in nearly every qualification which nature affords for 
wheat growing, rivals the United States. Its prairies 
and valleys are naturally as fertile as those of the wheat 
belt of the West; its area of land suitable for wheat is 
quite as great. The Black Earth country, the whole of 
which is adapted in the highest degree for this grain, 
comprises no less than 157,420,400 acres of arable land, 
possibly second in fertility to no similar area on the face 
of the earth. The land, too, is chiefly in the hands of 
small proprietors, a condition favorable to increasing 
the products of the soil. Were the agricultural de- 
velopment of the country and the facilities for trans- 
portation equal to those of the United States or Canada, 
nearness to the market would give Russia an advantage 
over all rivals in the wheat trade. 

Agricultural methods, however, are yet very indiffer- 
ent, notwithstanding the great progress of recent years 
and the large numbers of agricultural machines and im- 
plements now imported annually. It will take a long 
time for the millions of ignorant peasants who, less than 
twenty-five years ago, were serfs, to learn what good 
farming is. The wheat crop is large. In 1878 it 
amounted to 200,000,000 bushels, while the crop of the 
United States was 420,000,000. The Russian crop, how- 
ever averaged only eight bushels per acre, a’ quantity 
which even a Russian peasant, could scarcely find profit- 
able. Moreover, cultivation is very uncertain in its re 
sults, and the total crop and the quantity exported vary 
in a manner which can scarcely fail to affect vessel rates 
unfavorably, and generally to weaken Russia as a com- 
petitor in the grain trade. The total export is some- 
times large; it reached 103,000,000 bushels in 1878, but 
the year before it was not half that quantity. Improved 
methods may ultimately give a steadiness to the Russian 
wheat crop which it has not at present, and increase the 
profitableness of raising it, but in the meantime there is 
no likelihood of Russia seriously endangering the wheat 
interests of Canada and the United States.—TZoronto 


Globe. 


An elevator is expected to be built at Moosomin, in the 
Assiniboia District,before long. It is needed. 


Notes frony the HE xchanges. 


The Chicago Board of Trade Clearing House on the 
week preceding Christmas cleared a total of $2,727,346 
and settled $737,326.25 balances. 


The establishment of a Chamber of Commerce in 
Denver, Col., is being talked of by the leading business 
men of that city. At a meeting ex-Gov. John Evans 
read a lengthy paper in favor of the project. 


An interview with the “bucket shops” showed that 
Nohe, at the Clark street corner, was the only one left of 
the dozen shops that once supplied “Gambler’s Alley.” 
The Cosmopolitan had the notice posted: “No more 
new trades will be taken after to-day. Traders will 
please close trades at earliest convenience.’ The man- 
ager says that they have closed simply because they can 
not get the market reports. Their rooms, it is said, will 
be occupied by the Phcenix Exchange, with the clock 
arrangejnent that makes its own markets to bet against. 
The Metropolitan, run by Peabody, Havens, Loring & 
Co., is dealing in stocks and takes no trades on market 
reports, “except for the country.” Sve transit. 


The Chicago Board of Trade and Open Board closed 
their operations for the Christmas holidays on Dec. 22, 
with their usual harlequinade of fracas and fun. Hat 
smashing and sham battles, w:th banners bearing the 
old legend, “Kick me,’ kung on the backs of jokers, 
were contemplated by a motley crowd filling the gallery, 
while the samples of grain were freely used among 
those crowded into the pits to be poured down their 
necks and add to the comforts of the underwear and 
boots of the victims. The pandemoniac shouts and din 
gave a clear proof of the poet’s statement: ‘The boy is 
father of the man;” and the paternity was very clear. 
The trading done on the board was small, and the im- 
pression left was that “the country is long on all the 
cereals and that lower prices will rule before the much- 
talked-of January bulge makes its appearance.” 


That the trading in grain options on the Produce Ex- 
change has been growing rapidly, is unquestionable. 
Where there formerly were only ten or twelve firms do- 
ing much if anything in the speculative line, there are 
now, I was about to say almost an unlimited number; 
that is to say out of the 3,000 memyers, the majority 
seem to have more or less interest in this direction. 
Time was when you could count the number of brokers 
on one hand, but now there is a superfluity of them, al- 
though on an active market, they all appear to have 
plenty todo. You can form some idea of the dealings 
fromthe fact that there are over two million dollars now 
on deposit as margins, notwithstanding it is estimated 
that not over one-quarter of the trades are ever margined, 
the remainder being either cli sed out before there was 
time to put up margins or settled by a “ring” the next 
day —W. Y. Produce Huchange Repor er. 

The annual meeting of the Montreal Corn Exchange 
Association was held in that city on Jan. 9, President R. 
T. Routh in the chair. The total revenue for the year, 
according to the executive committee’s report, showed a 
small reduction in receipts, and some increase in ex- 
penditure. The aggregate movement of breadstuffs 
was larger than in 1882, being an increase of 14.3 per 
cent.; but the busine-s was unprofitable, owing to the 
arbitrary rates in the Western states and the uncertain 
markets of Europe. The deficiency in quantity and 
quality of the wheat crop of the states and of Canada, 
does not, the committee say, create.a favorable outlook 
for the business of 1884. An increase of 19 p r cent. is 
noticed in ocean tonnage, with a steady decrease of sail- 
ing vessels which only shipped 9 per cent. of the total. 
The petition of the millers for a reduction of duty on 
wheat was referred to as a matter on which there was a 
difference of opinion as to equitableness, but none as to 
the discrimination against millers of the present duties 
ata time of deficiency in the amount and quality of 
grain. The committee reaffirmed their opinion that 
breadstuffs ought not to be taxed at all, and hoped that 
the tariff may not be so applied by Parliament as to dis- 
able one of the most important Canadian industries. 
The freeing of the Canadian canals from tolls was again 
urged upon government, as the freeing of the Amer- 
ican canals had resulted in the large increase in their 
traffic last year of 308,208 tons, although the season was 
short, and the comparative water rates not favorable to 
these shipments. The shipments of grain via Welland 
Canal showed an increase during the year of 1,841,837 
bushels, or 21.91 per cent. ; the decrease in wheat of 31 per 
cent. being more than offset by a 245 per cent. increase 
incorn. ‘The freight rates from Chicago, via Canadian 
water routes, were 81g cents per bushel last year, against 
71% cents in 1882. The committee urged the abolition of 
canal tolls and free-trade in breadstuffs; ‘The untram- 
meled interchange of national productions between 
Canada and the United States, and the abolition of all 
imports and burdens upon shipping by the St. Lawrence.” 
The representative of the association on the Harbor 
Board reported the completion of the 25-foot channel, 
and the efforts of the commissioners to have it deepened 
to 2714 feet, and to have all burdens removed. The 
deepening of the channel had been decided upon, and 
they believed the Government would ultimately assume 
the whole debt, when tonnage duties might easily be 
abolished. The work will be completed in five years. 
Last year’s tonnage dues exceeded those of 1882 by 
$2,000, which was more than offset, however, by the 
falling off of $3,000 in local traffic by railway diversion. 
Steam tonnage had increased 139,345 tons, while that of 
sailing vessels had declined 29,728 tons. 


light had proved very valuable for night work; it would 
be extended over the whole harbor, and ought to be over 
the lower locks of the canal, The committee recom- 
mended a change of date of inspection from Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 15 instead of Oct. 15, for which new rules are to 
be submitted. Definitions of different grades of wheat 
are needed, and a specific weight per bushel is requested. 
The president spoke in warm approval of the entire re- 
moval of canal tolls. He was glad to hear that the 
American Government intended to remove the duties on 
salt, grain and lumber from Canada; this would be the 
first free-trade intercourse between the two countries in 
their natural productions. The Dominion Government, 
he uaderstood, was empowered to withdraw the duties 
on any product which may have been relieved of duty 
by the United States. The election of officers then took 
place, and resulted in the re-election of President 
Routh. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Board of Trade 
was heid at 3 o'clock, Pp. M., of Jan. 14, President 
J.B. Hobbs in the chair; about two hundred members 
were present. Secretary Randolph read the report of 
the Board of Directors. which stated that the total re- 
ceipts from all sources had been $70,172.07, and. the total 
ordinary expenses $61,203.80. The grand total of pay- 
ments out was $281,506.41. The legal expenses aggre- 
gated $17,587.80, this large sum being due tothe fact 
that sixty suits were left pending by the former admin- 
istration, while special attention had been paid to the 
suppression of the “bucket shops.” To this are to be 
added the large expenses attending the investigations of 
the July wheat manipulation. The most important suit 
now pending is the one growing out of vacation of 
La Salle street. The important legal points gained were: 
The validity of contracts for future delivery; that mem- 
bership tickets.are not personal property, and the right 
of the Board to enforce its rules. The Call Board was 
referred to as being a separate institution, in which a 
large amount of business was done after the close of 
business on the board proper. This had been tolerated 
per necessity ; but it was expected t iat in the new build- 
ing there would be a union of the two, and that a Call 
would be conducted under the rules of the Board of 
Trade. The Clearing House, established by the Board 
during the present administration, was mentioned us 
having been highly successful. There had been only 
one serious failure during the year—name not men- 
tioned—supposed to be the McGeoch case. The Treas- 
urer reported that the total receipts had been $218,193.- 
32; disbursements, $226,327.42, and cash on hand, $63,- 
308.09. The Real Estate managers reported the favor- 
able progress of the new building; the aggregate dis- 
bursements had been $550,870.59; balance on hand, 
$303,498.14. 

Election day on the Chicago Board of Trade was one 
of great excitement and contusion this year, unsurpassed 
in its wire-pulling, ticket-peddling methods and by-plays 
by the scenes at any political caucus. The election oc- 
curred on Jan. 7, aud was successful on that day in 
electing the Board of Directors and the Committees of 
Arbitration and Appeals. There were four candidates 
for the office of President, and three for that of Second 
Vice-President. The total number of votes cast was 
1,196, of which a majority was required to elect. The 
count was not closed until near 10 o’clock Pp. M., when it 
was found that E. Nelson Blake had fallen short 31, and 
A. M. Wright 161 votes of the number necessary for the 
first office, and that Geo. T. Smith had failed ny 21 votes 
of election to the office of Second Vice-President. The 
proceedings of the second day, Jan. 8, were accompanied 
by equal excitement, but the candidates were limited to 
the three mentioned, with Mr. A. W. Green as competi- 
tor for the second place. The whole number of votes 
cast was 1,221. The following are the officers elected, 
with the number of votes each received: 

FOR PRESIDENT. 


Votes 
E. Nelson Blake.,...........-. Sieidinicde rapiaeaiciafutn = patelaleles: Nemerces 785 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Geo. FASO ac crseeeceiee yee es OE Pte: OC aE WEP AG ae 782 
DIRECTORS. 


We SDS CAMO NS: aracomys sisiibirs ole sfaralalaiale oS niin s seserclatelstepr brani stauiaie ee 1,108 
J. C. Hateley.... 15 < 
W. H. Crocker 
Edwin Norton 
W. W. Catlin.... 
COMMITTEE OF ARBIT 
William Gardner.. an 
F. G. Kammerer 
J.C. Merriil..... 
G. W. Phillips... : 
HE GS BO Sai ew cae relies Vacectocens ach te pte nilean nce s paceman 561 


COMMITTEE OF APPEALS. 
Dc Fie tk ODI caren said hss ree Sere oe f 2 
Z. R. Carter. . SS 
A. Eddy, Jr.... ° 
PINBSWiearehs eit kel Tee Rr tees meme E Te ee ee - Ne 


A LARGE GRAIN VESSEL. 


The largest grain vessel known to have visited Balti- 
timore is the British s'eam-ship Monkseaton, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Captain William Weightman, now lying 
at Henderson’s Wharf, Fell’s Point. She is 325 feet 
between perpendiculars, 39 feet 6 inches beam and 26 
feet 6 inches depth of hold, and has a carrying capacity 
of 4,200 tons. As soon as ceiled the Monkseaton will 
load grain. It is calculated that she will take out 15,000 
quarters, or 125,000 bushels, from Baltimore for Europe. 
She came here in ballast from New York, where she 
delivered 3,150 hogsheads and 4,724 bags of sugar from 
Matanzas, Cuba, which was the largest cargo of that 
article ever taken to that port in aship’s bottom. The 
great vessel is manned by but thirty-six men.—Baltémore 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


OUR WESTERN WATERWAYS. 


Two special messages were transmitted by 
President Arthur to Congress on Jan. 8, one re- 
lated to the Mississippi River improvement, and 
the other to the Illinois and Michigan Canal. In 
connection with the first, which was accompanied 
by the annual report of the River Commission, 
the President renews his expression of his_sense 
of the importance of this improvement. “The 
harvests of grain and cotton,” he says, “produced 
in the region bordering the Mississippiare so vast 
as to be of national importance; and the project, 
now being executed for their cheap transporta- 
tion, should be sufficiently provided for.” On 
Aug. 2, 1882, an appropriation of $4,123,000 
was made for the continuance of the work below 
Cairo; and the Commission now call for $3,000,- 
000 more for a continuation of the works, of which 
$1,000,000 is urgently needed at once, as all 
available funds are exhausted. In view of the 
approach of the flood season, the early passage 
by Congress of a separate bill on this subject is 
recommended. 

Accompanying the message relative to the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal were copies of the 
act of the Illinois Legislature, ceding the canal 
to the United States, the record of the popular 
vote thereon, and the chief engineer’s report of 
the surveys of the proposed Hennepin Canal. 
The President, after repeating the facts contained 
in these reports as to the details and estimated 
expenses of the proposed improvement, says: “It 
appears from these papers that the estimated 
yield of corn, wheat and oats for 1882 in the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska was more than 1,000,000,000 
bushels. It is claimed that if the cheap water 
transportation route, which is now continuous 
from the Atlantic Ocean to Chicago, is extended 
to the Upper Mississippi by such canal, great ben- 
efit in the reduction of freight charges will re- 
sult to the people of the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, whose productions I have only partly noted, 
not only on their own shipments, but on articles 
of commerce used by them which are now taken 
from the Eastern States by water only to Chicago.” 
The message commends the general subject to 
the consideration of Congress. 


Jupcr AnTHony, of the Superior Court of Chi- 
cago, recently decided a case involving the ques- 
tion of the value of a Board of Trade member- 
ship certificate in the case of Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Fisher vs. J. M. W. Jones and John H. Weaver. 
The latter had been employed by plaintiff at her 
mill on Desplaines street, and in order to enable 
him to operate on the board, she had temporarily 
transferred to him her certificate of membership. 
In 1882 Mrs. Fisher had recovered judgment 
against Weaver for $79.50, which was sustained 
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by the Appellate Court. Suit was now brought 
by Mrs. Fisher on the bond of $5,000, given by 
Weaver to the Appellate Court: As the Su- 
preme Court has decided that a certificate of 
membership on the Board of Trade is not proper- 
ty, the defendant claimed that no damages could 
be recovered on the appeal bond. Judge An- 
thony decided that, while the certificate was not 
property, it represented a privilege which its own- 
er could use on the board. That there was noth- 
ing in the rules of the board that prohibited a 
woman from joining,and the evidence showed 
that this privilege had a market value of from 
$2,900 to $4,300. He therefore awarded the 
plaintiff $3,000 damages for the value of the un- 
returned certificate. 


EXPLOSIONS IN ELEVATORS. 


Last month we chronicled the destruction of 
the Kansas Central. Elevator, at Leavenworth, 
Kan., by a fire which was preceded by an explo- 
sion. The flames spread with marvelous rapidity, 
and the fine structure and its contents were soon 
a heap of ruins. What caused the original fire 
has not been definitely determined; but it seems 
more than probable that the explosion that oc- 
curred was a dust explosion, the dust being mixed 
in the proper proportions with air to produce this 
disastrous effect, when flame was applied, in some 
unknown manner (probably by the spontaneous 
combustion of oily waste.) 

We would not raise any needless alarm; but an 
explosion of this kind should inculcate a lesson 
of carefulness, especially on the part of the own- 
ers of large elevators. The handling of large 
quantities of grain necessarily involves the making 
and diffusion of dust more or less inflammable, 
the same as flour and wood dust. In this con- 
nection we beg to repeat the advice of an Hastern 
underwriter to elevator owners. He says: ‘The 
dangers are from spontaneous combustion, prin- 
cipally of oily waste, and from heated journals. 
Both hazards are inexcusable. Grease is much 
safer on the heavy machinery than oil, as dripping 
is avoided, except in the extreme heat of summer, 
and less cotton waste is used in cleaning. Dust 
and accumulation of sweepings must not be per- 
mitted, and if dust escapes into the house while 
discharging grain, a watchman should be in con- 
stant attendance. No locomotives should be al- 
lowed to enter the house. No smoking permitted 
under any circumstances, and the rule enforced. 
Only locked millers’ safety lanterns with wire 


| gauze should be admitted into the house, burning 


only headlight or animal oil, and all gas lights 
should be inclosed in gas reflector boxes, with a 
ventilating pipe leading to the open air. No open 
lights should be used.” 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS. 


The grand annual kick of the Northwestern 
farmers against the millers and elevator men is 
now in process of being delivered. Both sides of 
the question are concisely presented in an arti- 
cle printed elsewnere in this issue, for it would 
take a volume to publish all the complaints, 
charges, and countercharges made by both parties 
in this war. We have not an exalted opinion of 
the “sweet reasonableness” of the Northwestern 
farmer, although we believe that in some cases he 
has been imposed upon; and it is not our purpose 
to rake over the ground again to determine 
whether the farmer is sinned against or is simply 
indulging in his ordinary pastime of growling. 
We notice that it is suggested that farmers have 
the remedy for their troubles in their own hands, 
and have only to build their own elevators to settle 
the entire question of grades, discriminations, eté. 

Now, this would undoubtedly give farmers an 
insight into the elevator business; at least those 
farmers who ran the elevator, but would such ele- 
vators be a success? An answer is made that 
such elevators are already in operation, and are 
successful. Now, there may be such elevators 
that are all that their founders hoped them to be; 
but the number of elevators that have been sur- 
rendered by farmers to private enterprise is much 
larger. Farmers have built grist mills, and 


started grange stores; and where are they all 
now? Almost without exception in private hands. | 
The fact of the matter is that the elevator 
business will not permit of giving the farmer the 
benefit of the doubt in the matter of grades, un- 
less the elevator owner is prepared to go to the 
wall. Ifhe does so, he is as apt as not to lose 
from five to ten cents per bushel for his generos- 
ity. A prominent grain man in Illinois failed the ~ 
past month because corn which he paid for as be- 
ing of one grade was inspected a grade lower in 
Chicago. Inspectors are not infallible, and the 
elevator man must protect himself. Farmers’ ele- 
vators discover this fact just as soon as they go 
into the grain business, properly so-called, instead 
of a mere storage business in separate bins. 
Therefore the elevator soon passes into private, _ 
hands. The genius of the American people seems, 
averse to most forms of co-operation. 


THE CROPS OF 1883, 


The preliminary estimates: of the principal 
cereal crops for 1883 have been completed by 
Prof. J. R. Dodge, Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture. The average yield per acre of 
corn was 22.7 per cent., being 12 per cent. less _ 
than the average for several years, and the total ” 
yield was 1,551,066,835 bushels, or 55,958,265 
bushels less than in 1882. The following are the 
estimates of the corn crop in the Northwestern 
States: 


Yield Total 

States. Acres. per acre. bushels. 
NEIChL oan aerrcee ete 911,165 23.5 21,412,300 
Undlan as cic. mocceteiye 3,541,482 27 95,620,000 
TU MOIS seks ss sacs 8,151,463 25 203,786,500 
Wiasconsiny.cn o.csce 1,122,826 21 23,579,300 
Minnesota.......... 727,155 20.8 15,124,800 
TO Waite ca ctstthss grande 6,980,621 24.2 169,629,000 
Riansasy ic ire scinraletes 4,708,473 36.7 172,800,900 
Nebraska i jaon.< sats 2,813,308 36 101,278,900 


The large amount of soft corn, by depreciation 
in quality, increases the shortage. Placing in 
this category the whole of the crop of Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and half of 
the crop of the remaining states in the above 
table, replacing Kansas with Ohio, the amount of 
injured corn would be about 400,000,000 bushels, 
and estimating its depreciation at 40 per cent. 
would make a reduction equal to 10 per cent. of 
the total crop. The Illinois agent estimated the 
injury in that state at 31 per cent. It was not in- 
tended to reduce the whole to merchantable corn, 
as no crop is entirely free from the effects of 
frosts and other injurious influences. The feed 
value of the injured corn is yet to be tested. The 
lesson to farmers, derived from last season’s ex- 
perience, is that the seed should not be selected 
from lower altitudes. Nebraska seed, for ex- 
ample, has been demonstrated not to be adapted 
to Minnesota; nor is Kansas seed readily aceli- 
mated in I1linois. 

The wheat crop deficiency is estimated at 
about one-sixth, instead of that commonly re- 
ported of 20 to 25 per cent. The high condition 
and large area of spring wheat largely com- 
pensated the heavy deficiency of the Ohio basin. 
The result shows a small reduction of area, and a 
yield per acre of about a half a bushel less than 
an average crop. The following is the estimate 
of the wheat crop of 1883: 


Yield Total 

States. Acres per acre. bushels. 
Michigans a... cies 1,786,500 14.0 25,011,000 
Indian ahs ete ishcigie-s 2,735,370 10.4 28,447,800 
VUTMHOIS 4 212 c vrata se ae 2,215,000 10 22,150,000 
Wisconsin. ...)0 002 1,593,900 12.3 19,604 900 
Minnesota....... ‘,.. 2,597,940 13 33,773,200 
Towagnits iw nis ictne chs 2,485,000 11.8 27.518,800 
KansaSers oe aipcawtetaisce de 1,534,350 17.5 26,881,100 
Nebrask aiiguciistesne 1,772,990 15.5 27,481,300 
DalkcOtiaien cetera st stony 1,008,000 16 16,128 000 

Total for the United States 420,154,500 


bushels; average per acre, 11.8: 


In 1882 the 
crop was 504,185,470 bushels. - 


On Jan. 14 upward of 400,000 bushels of Nov 
2 red wheat were posted in various Brooklyn, N. 
Y., stores as being warm, weevily, and having a 
strong smell. The President of the Brooklyn 
Exchange has announced that, after careful ex- 
amination by the Inspector-in-Chief, the wheat 
now arriving is found to be in good condition, 
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| Flitorial Allention, 


_ Inventions of grain-handling devices have 
been unusually meager the past five weeks. 


A. A. McGiiuis, of Shelton, Neb., in subscrib- 
ing, says: “The Legal Notes are worth the price 
of subscription.” 


J. M. Hayes, of J. M. Hayes & Co., Cincinnati, 
O., has been expelled from the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


A wear calendar was one of our New Year’s 
gifts, from the Milwaukee Dust Collector Mfg. 
Oo. of Milwaukee. 


Wueat is worth two dollars a bushel at Ed- 
monton, in the Northwest territory; oats the same, 
and barley seventy-five cents per bushel. 


Tuer amount of duty paid on cereals and flour 
imported into the Dominion in November was 
$59,779 against $42,577 the same month in 1882. 


One of the neatest calendars we have received 
is from Messrs. C. F. Listman & Co., commission 
merchants and exporters, 48 Metropolitan Block, 
this city. 


Ture WitiiaMs & Orron Mra. Co., of Sterling, 
Ill, have placed us under obligations for a copy 
of their new price list and circular, describing 
their portable mills. 


_ Tue San Francisco Post thinks that wheat- 
raising will ultimately go out of favor in Califor- 
nia. The Post says it is the least profitable 
branch of agriculture in that state. 


In subscribing for the American ELevator 
AND Grary Traps, Messrs. A. Snyder & Co., of 
Radford, Ill., write: ‘We cannot do without it,” 
thus indorsing a very popular verdict. 


Mr. Norru Srorms, of Carmi, IIll.,in renewing 
his subscription to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gratx TRApDE, writes: “It would have been 
worth considerable money to me had I had it 
years ago.” 


WE give, in Notes from the Exchanges, a some- 
what full account of the recent annual meeting of 
the Montreal Corn Exchange, which shows pretty 
well the feeling of dealers there on several im- 
portant questions. 


Tue Denver 7ribune says: “The farmers of 
Northern Colorado have solved the wheat prob- 
lem. They have found a profitable market for 
their wheat in Chicago, and are now practically 
out of the grip of the millers and local dealers.” 


Joun P. Srevenson, Jr., of 404 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘Your American ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, for the amount of in- 
formation and entertainment it affords, is un- 
questionably the cheapest monthly in the United 
States.” 7 


A suir was tried in this city last week before 
Judge Anthony of the Supreme Court, in which 
the Chandler-Brown Co. were complainants, and 
the defendents an Iowa firm. The defense was 
“gambling contracts,” but the suit was decided in 


favor of the commission house. 


A new card of the Western Grain Dump Co., 


> of Lincoln, Ill., appears in this issue, giving the 
names of some of the grain men in Kansas who 


are using the Hinman Grain Dump. They will 
furnish lists of parties using this dump in other 
‘states to grain men who wish to see it in opera- 
tion, or satisfy themselves of its workings. The 
es on the Hinman Dump have been recently re- 

ed, and the present scale of prices will be 
found in the card. 


THE ery of “hot wheat” has already been heard 
in the land, and the cry of hot corn can be ex- 
pected ina month. A large part of the corn in 
the West never ought to be sent to the great mar- 
kets in the condition in which it is received from 
farmers, as it is almost certain to be graded down. 


Tue “ Duc” ELevaror Bucket, of which T. F. 
Rowland, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the sole manufact- 
urer, was exhibited at the American Institute 
Fair in New York City, and secured another 
medal of superiority which it can add to its al- 
ready long list of similar tokens of public appre- 
ciation. 


Tue Caicaco Car Mover Improven, is ad- 
vertised in this issue by Messrs. C. T. Barnes & 
Co. of 335 West Monroe street, of this city. An 
engraving of the mover anda brief explanation 
of its principal points are given in the adyertise- 
ment, to which the reader is referred. 


Tur “Sranparp” Ferrp Miri, made by R. L. 
Orr & Co., Limited, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is shown 
in a large advertisement on another page. Grain 
men who grind feed or who want.an appliance for 
the purpose should investigate the “Standard,” 
which is sold at a reasonable price, and has some 
very good features to recommend it. 


Ir will be seen from the notice in our advertis- 
ing columns that Mr. W. H. Applegate, of <At- 
lantic, Lowa, has put his Grain Dryer toa practical 
test in the elevator of Marsh & Speer, at Joliet, 
UL, with flattering success. Mr. Applegate says 
that this dryer can be built for both large and 
small elevators, and its use involves no increase 
of fire hazard. 


Tue New York Belting and Packing Co., Nos. 
13 & 15 Park Row, New York City, the oldest 
and best known manufacturers of rubber belting, 
packing, hose and emery wheels in the United 
States, have recently shipped large quantities of 
their goods to Copenhagen, Denmark, which shows 
the high reputation which American goods are 
obtaining abroad. 


Messrs. Seetry, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., 
are building at Valparaiso, Neb., an elevator and 
corn crib that holds 30,000 bushels, which has, so 
Mr. M. F. Seeley of the firm assured us, during a 
recent visit to this city, the most complete ar- 
rangement in existence for handling ear corn. It 
has some novel features to which attention will be 
called in the future. 

W. H. Comrtg, agent for the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Co., at Arthur, Dak., renews his sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trapg, and writes: “If all elevator agents are 
not subscribers for it, they should be, as it is well 
worth the price asked for it; and all who desire to 
keep posted in regard to the grain trade should 
take it and read it.” 


Mr. J. Smuas Las, of the Barnard & Leas Mfe. 
Co., of Moline, Ill., paid us a call a few days 
since. Mr. Leas informed us that business had 
been excellent for this time of the year. We 
understand that this company will soon bring out 
anewcorn sheller, particularly adapted to the 
Southern trade in localities where corn is picked 
without being husked. 


Tue dull sale and low prices of California 
wheat in Great Britain, says the San Francisco 
Merchant, is not wholly due to an overstock of 
grain in Europe, but in part to the inferior quali- 
ty of California grain. This downward tendency 
has been noted fer several years past; and this 
year No. 1 wheat is said to be barely superior to 
the standard for No. 2 two years ago, which was 
none too good. The British market, the writer 
claims, obtains better wheats from India and 
Australia. The standards of six and eight years 
ago must be reclaimed, and farmers must take 
more care in selecting their seed, cultivating their 
land and cleaning their wheat, if a free sale of the 
California surplus would be had in the world’s 
markets. 


A PETITION, addressed to the Governor of Min- 
nesota, is being circulated through that state, ask- 
ing for an enactment providing for the election 
in each county of a grain inspector who shall be 
under bonds, and whose duty it shall be—by him- 
self or by deputy —to inspect all the wheat mar- 
keted in that district, and grade according to a 
code of rules set down in the petition. 


Ir is estimated that the amount of wheat in 
California on Jan. 1 was 6,800,000 centals, and of 
barley, 2,500,000 centals. The Alta of Jan. 14 
says: “From the stock of wheat on hand at this 
date it is evident that California cannot export to 
Hurope over 80,000 tons exclusive of the 
quantity now loading on ships. | Should rain fall 
it is probable that none can be exported except 
to dispatch the loading fleet.” 


A prosecr is on foot for a ship canal between 
the Baltic and North Seas, if large enough for war 
vessels, to cost about $36,000,000, three-fifths 
of the expense to be borne by Russia; the re- 
mainder equally by the states of Hanover and 
Oldenburg, and the cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen. ‘The promoters estimate the number of 
vessels that would pass through this canal as three 
times as great as now use the Suez. 


Messrs. Wau. E. Cariry & Co., 48 South Canal 
street, this city, whose card appears in this issue 
inform us that their orders for buckets and bolts 
in the last thirty days-have exceeded the demand 
during any similar time since they commenced 
business. They are increasing their facilities for 
turning out these goods, and will be able to sup- 
ply a larger demand during 1884 than they could 
haye supplied in the past. 


On Dee. 24 a delegation from the Ontario 
Millers’ Association had an interview with the 
Government at Ottawa, submitting a second 
proposition regarding a reduction of duty on 
United States grain. The present proposition is, 
instead as before, to lower the duty on wheat 
from 15 to 7} cents per bushel, that the duty on 
wheat be lowered to 10 cents, and that on flour 
raised 25 cents. It is thought that the last pro- 
posal will be adopted. 


Mr. Dunuam, ex-president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and now member of Congress 
from the Chicago South Side district, has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress for the creation of a 
Department of Commerce, with a Cabinet Secre- 
tary at itshead. It provides that “said depart- 
ment shall be charged with the supervision and 
care of the commercial, manufacturing and mining 
interests of the United States, in so far as the 
same may be confided to the national government 
by the Constitution.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Znter Ocean, 
from Geneseo, Ill., in relation to the proposed 
routes of the Hennepin Canal, says: The straight, 
short route was exploded forty years ago by pri- 
vate surveys, notably that of Capt. Turner, the 
first railroad king of this state. The two decisive 
objections are: The difficulty of overcoming the 
altitude, 70 or 80 feet, between Rock River and 
the Lakes, and no permanent water supply on 
that route to feed a canal. There would be  ob- 
jections from the large cities below the rapids 
down to St. Louis, as well as the “three cities;” 
and Uncle Sam might object to having the water 
taken from his wheels at the arsenal. Nature, 
the writer claims, has opened a passage for the 
old river through the rocks from Port Byron to 
Rock Island, where it will do the least harm and 
the most good. There is but little difficulty in 
making the navigation on the rapids safe and 
easy by following the suggestions of Col. Flagler 
made last March. “Out of six canal surveys,” 
says the writer, “the Sheffield Summit with Rock 
River as a feeder, Green River Valley the west- 
ern outlet, striking the old river at or near above 
Rock Island, is the only practicable, feasible 
route, with fewest engineering difficulties. Un- 
dertaking to dam and manage Rock River will be 
enormously expensive, and in the end disastrous 
in many ways,” 
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OUR AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


A carefully prepared paper by Mr. C. 8. Pat- 
terson, has appeared in the Princeton Review, 
relative to the railway system of the United 
States, especially in reference to the many grave 
complaints that are popularly made against it, 
and the various propositions as to ownership and 
control that are presented as a cure of these al- 
leged injuries to public welfare. The well-known 
charges made are to the effect that the companies, 
by their pooling arrangements, form huge monop- 
olies, making exorbitant charges and unjust dis- 
criminations in freight and passenger rates. The 
remedies proposed comprise a more or less control 
of rates and management by the General Govern- 
ment, by some, to the extent of its complete 
ownership of the roads. Considering the magni- 
tude of the business, and the almost infinite mul- 
tiplicity of the interests involved, the author 
thinks that the fewness of these complaints is a 
matter of surprise. 

In 1880, the census year, the railroads of the 
country transported over 244,000,000 local and 
about 25,000,000 through passengers, and carried 
over 153,000,000 tons of local and 137,500,000 
tons of through freight.. In the rivalry of their 
ownership and control there were over 1,165 cor- 
porations, while there was also a sharp competi- 
tion with the numerous railroads of Canada. To 
these factors in the competition for freights must 
be added the large facilities of our numerous 
waterways, canals, rivers, the great lakes, and our 
long lines of ocean coasts. Railway shares and 
securities appear in all our principal towns, open 
to all purchasers, while individuals and companies 
may, on the same conditions, construct all the 
roads they desire, for which they can procure 
money or credit. Mr. Patterson thinks that such 
a system is the opposite of a “monopoly.” 

There are very few who comprehend the cost 
and increased expense of creating and maintain- 
ing side tracks, switches, etc., and in moving 
empty cars. The amount of rolling stock and 
service required to move local freights is out of 
all proportion to that needed to move the same 
tonnage of through freight. The latter without 
delay readily fills the full capacity of the cars, 
while local freights, requiring the same number 
of cars and hands, create infinite delays, and the 
carriage of large numbers of empty cars aggre- 
gating distances of many miles. The ordinary 
“pooling” arrangements of railway companies, the 
author believes to be an advantage to the public 
in equalizing business, preventing railway wars, 
steadying trade, and preventing panics. It is for 
the interest of traffic and all interested in it to 
have uniform freight and passenger rates, and that 
railway shares should be paying property. 

The objections to government ownership and 
management of our railroads are many and grave. 
Their purchase would demand an immense out- 
lay. In 1880 there were 87,981 miles of railway 
in the country, whose aggregate cost of con- 
struction and equipment was $4,883,740,596. The 
taxes paid by these roads that year amounted to 
$13,283,819. To withdraw this sum from the 
revenues of towns, counties, and states, would 
greatly cripple them and add heavily to taxation. 
The immense number of officers and employes that 
would be added to those of the now over-crowded 
civil service would indefinitely increase the evils 
of politics in business. The number of persons 
under government employ would be increased by 
over 419,000, drawing pay amounting to more 
than $195,350,000 annually. The demands for 
new roads in all directions, complicated with local 
and sectional strife, would add to the weight of 
congressional burdens, already too great for their 
due and timely attention. An “enlightened self- 
ishness,” the writer thinks, may be trusted to re- 
form existing railway abuses. The facts already 
demonstrate the correctness of this view. The 
reduction of freight rates one cent per ton per 
mile, since 1866-aggregated in 1880 the sum of 
$323,000,000. Besides, in repeated instances 
where state legislation has authorized prices, the 
companies have found it to their advantage to 
carry passengers and freights at lower rates. Mr. 
Patterson refers to some circumstances connected 
with the postal service of the country as offering 


points of comparison between the management of 
public interests by private corporations and the 
national government. The latter requires cash 
payments for its services in advance, makes no 
difference in rates due to distance, charging the 
same for one mile or five thousand. It sends all 
mail matter at the risk of its owners. The rail- 
roads regulate their rates, and allow credits in 
accordance with the business usages of trade; and 
in the year 1880 paid damages on articles commit- 
ted to their care, that were lost or injured, to the 
amount of $3,456,265. That railroad abuses exist, 
is not denied; but the remedy les, not in govern- 
ment ownership and management, but in a free 
and open competition and a thoroughly enlight- 
ened public sentiment, aided by such facilities 
for investigation and fair adjustments of matters 
in complaint as may be obtained through boards 
of commissioners appointed by the various states, 
and also by the nation. 


SOME AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


The final report of the Division of Statistics of 
the Agricultural Department for 1883, presents 
the conditions of the leading crops to Dec. 11, as 
well asa large amount of valuable information 
as to the relations of agriculture to other in- 
dustries.. During the summer months there was 
a general depression of temperature averaging 
from two to three degrees below the ordinary. 
The total production of the three leading cereals 
was as follows: 


Yield 
Acres. per acre. Bushels. 
Orn een ecm 68,301,889 22.7 1,551,066,835 
Wheat... sce. 36,393,319 11.5 420,154,500 
QO/atsretescreren ester 20,322,622 28.1 571,233,400 


Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician, has collected 
facts and figures showing the acreage and the 
number of persons enagaged in agriculture in the 
different districts of the country, together with 
the value of the land and of its products, from 
which the proportion of the population so em- 
ployed is obtained, and the comparative value of 
their work. From these statements it appears 
the value of the land and its products are in in- 
verse ratio to that of the number engaged in its 
cultivation; or the larger the relative number so 


employed, the smaller the value of the results in’ 


production and land yalues. To make this ap- 
parent Mr. Dodge divides the states and terri- 
tories into four classes, in accordance with the 
percentage of the population so employed. The 
first class includes those in which the maximum 
number engaged in agriculture is 30 per cent.; 
from this to 50 per cent. comprises the second 
class; the third class extends from 50 to 70 
per cent., and the fourth comprises those districts 
in which the proportion is still larger. The fol- 
lowing tables formulize these statements. The 
first presents the comparative value of the lands; 
the second, taken from the census of 1880, the 
relative value of the products per capita: 
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Second class...... 1,566,875} 616,850,959) 394 42 
Third class....0e.c 3,017,971} 786,681,420) 261 58 
Fourth class....... 2,024,966] 324,237.751 160 gat 


The above figures tell their own story. In the 
first table, where the average per cent. of labor- 
ers is 18, the average value of the land is $38.65 
per acre, against $5.18 where 77 per cent. of the 
population are so employed. The comparative 
value of the products show that one million 
laborers of the first class created a value in pro- 


ducts greater by $150,000,000 than double their 
number of the fourth class produced; while the 
work of each laborer in the former class was 
worth $457, against $160 to each in the latter. 
The interests of the great industries are clearly 
shown, in the history as well as the present con- 
dition of our country, to be inseparably united. 
The farmer obtains an increase in the value of 
his land and labor in the same proportion with 
the increase and prosperity of manufacturers, 
commerce, and all other industrial employments. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


In a brief note in our December issue we pre- 
sented the spirit of the press at various points 
along the Mississippi River, as to the importance — 
of the projected Hennepin Canal. Our esteemed 
contemporary, the S¢. Louis Miller, finds proof 
therein that we are “nervously excited” over this 
throwing of cold water on a pet project of Chi- 
cago, and states that we “raise by innuendo, minor 
and short-lived issues,” etc. We are not rendered 
solicitous as to this diagnosis of the pathological 
condition of our nervous system, and feel no 
special need of a remedy, though grateful for its 
offer. We have a fear, however, that the “dnntz- 
endo” discovery is subjective, and indicates a 
tendency in the discoverer to softening of the 
brain. We referred to the sentiment of St. Louis 
as represented by the GJobe-Democrat only, 
but that is a prominent, able, and widely-cireu- 
lated journal, and may be supposed to represent 
a large constituency. We are glad, however, to 
be informed of the existence there of a more fra- 
ternal sentiment, that admits: “The Hennepin 
Canal is a magnificent project, which wil/ be 
worthy of approbation—when its turn comes.” 

A reference to the columns of this paper will 
show clearly our view of the ‘national import- 
ance” of the Mississippi River and its improve- 
ment as a grand waterway for the commerce of 
that vast and fertile valley, to the full extent of 
its requirements. As our worthy contemporary 
says, that is “in esse,” and assuredly it can neither 
be invidious or irrelevant to examine this “esse” 
as to the relative amount of its existing foreign 
commerce; and in presenting the claims of an- 
other route only as yet “in posse,” to prove by a 
comparison of the commercial relations of the two 
that «@ fortiori, it also is a matter of national 
importance. Bunt the improvements demanded 
for the river are also only in posse, and their char- 
acter and cost, as well as effects, extremely ~— 
problematic. The hydraulics of the Mississippi 
have been, for nearly a half century, the bete noir 
of the engineers of our country, both civil and 
government officials. We have the highest — 
respect for the motive and ability of these men, 
and for no one of them more than for that “self- 
made,” distinguished citizen of St. Louis, Capt. 
Eads, the monuments of whose skill and genius 
are the noble bridge at that point, and the jetties 
at the mouth of the great river, to which alone 
are due the steadiness and value of the foreign 
traffic of New Orleans. But Capt. Eads has with- 
drawn from the Commission on account of differ- 
ences of views with his comrades, while it also 
is undoubtedly true that besides these able 
parties there are many equally able and conscien- 
tious engineers and practical river men who view 
the whole scheme of embankment and revetment, 
involving many years to render effectual, and un- 
estimated millions of expense, as utterly valueless, 
and who claim that the “outlet” plan, with a 
reasonable readily estimated expenditure is the 
only plan of real value and availability. Mean- 
while this delay until the “turn comes” of the 
Hennepin Canal, seems to us much like that of a — 
detay in building a bridge across the great river — 
that would connect some grand railway system, — 
already completed, from the far West, with one — 
now bearing its cars to the Atlantic seaboard, — 
until the snags were all removed from the river’s — 
bottom, these great problems of its hydraulics 
settled, and the long line of proposed improve- — 
ments completed and tested. Well, certainly, by — 
that time, the turn of our “magnificent project” — 
will have come, and possibly our grand-chil-— 
dren may witness its inception. 


Se a 


lowing figures: 


_ stated there that this is done in the West, and 
that wheat cannot pass “through Toledo without 
being adulterated with an inferior grade.” 
also stated that some of. the wheat trade has been 
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THE GRAIN TRADE AS AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL FACTOR. 


Mr. John W. Bookwalter, in the issue of the 
Mechanical News for January 1, presents an 
elaborate review of “Business Depressions and 
their Compensations,” in reference to the present 
condition of trade, and the questions as to the 
causes and means of recovery. Looking back 
to the panic year, 1873, when the nation was suf- 
fering the extreme reactionary depression follow- 
ing the war period of inflation and the abnormal 
stimulation of industries it had produced, the 
writer says that beyond doubt convalescence 
would have been slow, tedious and painful, had it 
been dependent on the recuperative powers of 
the manufacturing and mercantile interests 
simply. The great force to which restoration 
was due, lay in the strength and growth of our 
agricultural interests. | Previous to this period 
this force would not have been equal to the work, 
but in 1874 our exports of agricultural products 
had reached a value of over $550,000,000, nearly 
40 per cent. in excess of the highest figures ever 


obtained before, and 50 per cent. greater than the 


average from 1865 to 1869, inclusive. With this 
immense “growth of production there was con- 
joined, to the benefit of the farmer, a large de- 
crease in the cost of the staple articles he re- 
quired, such as iron, lumber, groceries, etc. Ac- 
cording to the writer, from data carefully ob- 
tained, with liberal allowances for error, “The net 
increase of the income of the farmers of America 
during the period of six years from 1875 to 1880 
inclusive, was more than $1,800,000,000, or an 
average of $300,000,000 per year,” while Mr. 
Bookwalter thinks that the data would rather 
warrant an estimated aggregate of nearly $5,000,- 
000,000. It is not necessary to repeat the facts 
that are now familiar to all, as to the frequent 
failures of the grain crop abroad, and especially 
the steady decline of the wheat production of 
Great Britain, as among the most important 
factors in this problem, whose solution has been 
the extraordinarily rapid payment of the national 
debt; our immense national revenue, so great that 


the question of Jackson’s administration recurs as 


to what to do with it, and the unprecedented ex- 
tension of our railroads, and growth of all the in- 
dustries of our country. 

The relative importance of our grain and bread- 
stuffs in these estimates may be seen by the fol- 
In 1873 the export of wheat from 
the United States was 39,204,000 bushels, valued 
at $51,452,000; in 1880 it had increased to 153,- 
203,000 bushels, valued at $190,546,000. During 
the same period the export of wheat flour in- 
creased from 2,562,000 barrels in 1873, valued at 
$19,382,000, to 6,011,000 barrels in 1880, valued 
at $35,333,000. The exports of American wheat 
from 1870 to 1880 were more than double the en- 
tire amount exported ix. the preceding forty years, 
and the exports from 1875 to 1880 were greater 
by more than 50 per cent. than from 1830 to 
1870, inclusive. Prior to 1872 the yearly exports 
of corn had never reached 20,000,000 bushels, 
and in 1870 they had fallen to 1,392,000 bushels, 
but in 1876 they had increased to 49,493,572, and 
steadily rose to 98,170,000 bushels in 1880. The 
above facts clearly show wherein lay the marvelous 
recuperative power that, since our last financial 
reverse, has so increased the growth and activity 
of our industries, and caused our vast accumula- 
tion of wealth. 


On the New York Produce Exchange, Jan. 8, 
250,000 bushels of wheat were posted, and 253,- 
457 bushels more on the following day. Both 
lots were from Brooklyn warehouses, No. 2 red, 


_ the speculative grade of that market, and had de- 


teriorated in store. Considerable excitement and 
a fall in price was the result. Complaint has 
been for some time made of the dishonest grading 
of wheat in New York by mixing, while it is 


It is 


driven to Philadelphia and Baltimore, due to the 
reputation of New York. It has been necessary 
to store a large quantity of wheat in the New 


York and-Brooklyn elevators because of the high 
prices, as stated, due to the speculators there and 
in Chicago. There are now stored there 7,294,- 
000 bushels of wheat, against 4,557,000 two years 
ago, and “British buyers state that it is their pur- 
pose to compel American merchants to pay the 
expense of storage.” It is thought that the large 
reduction of the amount of speculative wheat in 
store by this damaged grain will eventually in- 
crease the price. 


Tux Zoronto Globe says that the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway has announced a new schedule of 
freight rates, reducing them an average of 10 
cents per 100 pounds from various points in Man- 
itoba to Port Arthur. The company in issuing 
this notice say that these reductions “will benefit 
the Western farmers materially; and as they will 
encourage the transportation of wheat by the Ca- 
nadian route, they will be of advantage to Onta- 
rio and other Eastern Provinces through which 
the grain will pass.” The Globe considers this to 
be a practical refutation of the previous state- 
ments of the conservative press, to the effect that 
tle farmers had no just cause of complaint, and 
that the freight rates on the Canadian roads were 
much lower than those on the roads of the North- 
western states. The C. P. Co. also say that by 
this reduction wheat will be carried from Manito- 
ba city to Montreal by water way at about 28 
cents a bushel; while the cost by the all rail route 
through the United States is 50 cents per bushel. 
But not many of the farmers, says the Globe, can 
afford to hold their grain till May, and they re- 
quire a more speedy relief than by this means. 


Mr. J. C. Ewaup, President of the Board of 
Directors of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 


‘Mo., in his annual report congratulates the Ex- 


change on its excellent financial condition. The 
Treasurer’s report, he said, shows that after all 
obligations were satisfied, with $20,000 trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund, there remained a _bal- 
ance on hand of $3,252.60. The reserve fund 
consists of $307,150 of U.S. four per cent. bonds, 
averaging with premium 1163, equal to $358,- 
590.46; $6,000 of first mortgage bonds of the 
Chamber of Commerce Association, and $26,- 
362.42 cash—a total of $390,952.88. The annual 
assessment for 1884 has been placed at $20. The 
report of the Treasurer followed, by which a cash 
balance on Jan. 1 was shown, of $11,884.54; re- 
ceipts for the year $81,604.60, including $71,380 
assessment dues. The expenditures for the year 
had been $70,236.54, of which $25,000 was for 
rent, $19,221 for salaries, and $8,374.68 for tele- 
graph service. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Thornburgh & 
Glessner, of this city, for one of the neatest trade 
catalogues we have ever seen. It came to us.in 
an envelope, upon which, under the address, was 
printed this legend: “Dear Sir:—Remove this en- 
velope carefully, and exercise still greater care in 
handling the inclosed catalogue. Do not pitch it 
into the waste basket, or hand it to the office boy 
to kindle fires with, as the most disastrous results 
will follow, inasmuch as the catalogue is dipped 
in a solution of dynamite, the most powerful ex- 
plosive known. Hang it up in a cool, dry place 
over your desk, and after a few days’ exposure to 
the air its dangerous properties will disappear, 
and it can be burned like any other catalogue. 
P. S.—Most firms do their heavy lying in their 
catalogues. We do all of ours on our envelopes.” 
Thus warned, we have given the catalogue a care- 
ful perusal, as we venture to say every one else 
will who receives one. 


Grain exports from this country find small use 
for American ocean vessels, either sail or steamer. 
Of 1,190 steam vessels that crossed the ocean in 
1883, carrying 44,205,000 bushels of grain, not 
one belonged to the United States; while of the 
166 sailing vessels, carrying 4,252,936 bushels, 
American ship owners had two, aggregating car- 
goes of only 25,650 bushels. America now 
stands last on this list; while in 1880 there were 
seven nationalities which were behind this coun- 
try in the ocean-carrying trade. Great Britain 


now leads in steam shipments, her last year’s 
record being 786 steam vessels and about 29,- 
445,000 bushels; while Austria stands first in 
sailing vessels, having 51 vessels and 1,408,684 
bushels shipments. But while Great Britain 
stood fifth in her shipments by sail, she carried 
15,000,000 more bushels than all other nations 
combined, by steamers. 


E11 PerKins is nothing, if not positive, even if 
not always careful or truthful. In regard to the 
corn crop he says: “The question in Iowa, 
Illinois, Northern Nebraska and Northern 
Missouri is not how much corn they haye raised, 
but where the seed for next year’s crop is coming 
from. Last year they got it from Kansas. That 
late-maturing Kansas seed corn is what has ruined 
the corn crop. There are not 100,000,000 bushels 
of No. 1 corn in the United States to-day. Per- 
haps there are 200,000,000 bushels of No. 2 corn. 
The rest of the 1,300,000,000 bushels is made up of 
empty husks, cobs, and soft corn.” According to 
this No. 1 corn ought to be worth about two dol- 
lars per bushel. There is plenty of soft corn, 
husks and cobs, heaven knows, where there ought 
to be good, merchantable corn; but Eli’s peren- 
nial habit of exaggeration runs away with his 
judgment. 


A Biwu is being prepared for the House by 
Representative George, of Oregon, to abolish the 
annual tax of thirty cents per ton on’ all foreign 
shipping engaged in the United States carrying 
trade. He thinks that this tax bears especially 
hard upon the Pacific Coast, as the wheat ships 
can only make one round trip a year to and from 
California and Oregon, while vessels on the At- 
lantic Coast can make adozen. The bill proposes 
to substitute an entry charge of five or six cents 
per ton. This would no doubt produce a larger 
revenue, but its benefit to the farmers is a matter 
of doubt. It would aid British ships trading out 
of San Francisco, but would not tend to reduce 
freights. The wheat-growers of tle Pacific slope 
would therefore not be benefited, while the for- 
eign Hastern ports would be unjustly burdened: 


On Jan. 14 the “Fund W” frauds, John H. 
Flemming and Frank L. Loring, were sentenced 
in the United States Court of Judge Blodgett to 
a fine of $500 each, imprisonment for one year in 
the Cook county jail, and to remain in prison 
until the fine was paid. A supersedeas was 
granted, the bail being fixed at $10,000 each. 
Judge Drummond will decide whether there are 
grounds for a new trial. Every nerve is being 
strained to keep these scoundrels out of jail 
where they belong, but the impression is that no 
new trial will be granted, and that partial justice 
will at last be done to the perpetrators of the in- 
famous “club” and “fund” swindlers. When 
Judge Blodgett sentenced them, a white-haired 
man in court, one of their victims, evidently, 
uttered an audible “Amen,” and this is the re- 
sponse of all right-thinking men. 


ANOTHER case inyolying the validity of option 
deals has recently been decided in an Ohio court. 
Some time ago Herman Vocke, of Napoleon, 
Ohio, engaged in speculative dealing in grain 
through the firm of Backus & Sons, of Toledo, 
Ohio. The deal went against him to the extent 
of $45,000. Mr. Vocke gave the firm a judgment 
note for the amount as settlement. Backus & 
Sons brought suit to enforce its collection, and 
the court has granted an order vacating the judg- 
ment. This decision is based on a state law 
passed in 1882, making all grain transactions on 
margins illegal. 


WEIGHTS OF PRODUCE TO BUSHEL. 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Wheat. 2. ioses eee ce 60. irish ‘Potatoes. ...25.2-. 60 
Corn, Shelled..... .56 Sweet Potatoes.......... 55 
Conte Barr inc. 0 panrathsrs DO. OniOMs Sacer os eas gree DT 
AVVO © ctertestepe ca iticieaei- DO) s ANTERILDS «cio ie sane 9 sie Saga ae 
ORES ia praia tale © aie 1 OO LLCO DIEM, 6, efs on. a/ 6,4 24 
MAY E OV. x etic is anes 08 Chace 48 Dried Peaches.......... 33 
MERC, OCU riisetec es eile). Sol Al aetie hin ate ails aoe 20 
White Beans............ ODS Bal tar Pian aia deere eos 65 
Castor Beans.........-.. 46 Lime, unslacked........ 80 
POaSS, San aa viere heh sgh s 60 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


ELEVATOR TROUBLES IN MAN- 
ITOBA. 


One of the most annoying circumstances in connection 
with the farmers’ troubles throughout the Northwest, is 
what is called the elevator monopoly. To encourage the 
erection of large elevators, which are undoubtedly a 
vreat convenience in the shipping of grain, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway have ordained that at any station where 


an elevator is working no grain can be shipped save: 


through the elevator. It may be desirable on the part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to have as many elevators 
as possible, but from the farmers’ standpoint this method 
of encouraging their erection is anything but a favorable 
one. It is the farmer’s interest to have the way onen to 
trading in grain as wide as possible, for through com- 
petition and opposition alone has he any reason to ex- 
pect justice and fair prices. So long as grain is taken 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway from flat warehouses, 
mien with comparatively limited capital can engage in 
the business, because it is not necessary to invest a large 
amount of money in their warehouse and plant. Justas 
soon, however, as a wealthy buyer builds an expensive 
elevator, all the other buyersa e at his mercy, and in 
every case are driven from the field. The monopolist, 
thus aided by the Canadian Pacific Railway, is enabled 
to virtually control the situation, and dictate terms 
to all connected with the trade. He can charge what he 
pleases for permitting the farmers or other buyers to use 
his elevator, and there is no alternative. He can buy 
whatever grade of wheat he chooses, and refuse all other, 
no matter who suffers. This is being done every day in 
this country, and its exasperating results, added to other 
troubles, are certainly offering good reason for much of 
the strong language and vigorous agitation going on 
among the farmers. We are inclined to believe that the 
injustice thus done by the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
been to a great extent perpetrated unwittingly, without 
detecting at the beginning what the end would be. The 
general manager has shown, to one deputation of farm- 
ers who waited upon him, a desire to exercise all the 
influence of the company toward the amelioration of 
their condition, and we have reason to believe that, on 
proper representation, the obnoxious monopoly will be 
entirely removed, and some less dangerous plan of en- 
couraging their erection adopted. The company would 
certainly be standing in its own light, to permit, under 
present existing circumstances, any preventable hard- 
ships being imposed upon the struggling settler. Ele- 
vators, however desirable, are not an absolute necessity. 
In the East, where hundreds of miles of railway. can be 
traversed without finding an elevator, large quantities of 
grain are annually and continually stored and shipped 
from flat warehouses— Wor’ West farmer. 


CHICAGO CORN INSPECTION. 


As was first foretold by the. crop dispatches of The 
Tribune, and was afterward confirmed by the December 
report of the National Agricultural Bureau, a larger pro- 
portion than usual of the corn crop of this year is of in- 
ferior quality. This is shown by the results of the daily 
inspection of that which is consigned to this market. It 
was intended when the rules for inspection of grain 
were adopted that only corn which was dry enough to 
keep in store should be graded No. 2. By adhering 
rigidly to this rule, a standard reputation has been given 
to Chicago corn so designated, and buyers abroad and in 
other parts of the country order it with perfect confidence 
that they will receive just what they expect. 

The commercial advantages to Chicago of an unswery- 
ing maintenance of the standards of its corn and other 
grain are obvious. The price may be left to regulate 
itself. That may go up and down with the freaks of 
speculation and the exigencies of buyers and sellers. 
But the quality of our goods should never be let down. 
The receivers of the corn which is now coming to 
Chicago, and a great deal of which is graded by the in- 
spectors below No. 2, naturally enough want to get as 
much as possible for their stuff. They would like a No. 
2 price fora No. 3 article. A great pressure is being 
brought by them to induce the inspectors to lessen the 
stringency of their grading, so that corn which is not up 
to just the high quality demanded by the rules shall be 
let in as No. 2. Nothing of the sort should be done, for 
nothing would more surely tend to destroy the confidence 
of those who now buy here in the conviction thatthey may 
absolutely rely on getting a first-class article. 

Our past experience confirms this view. When our 
corn inspection was a little more accommodating to the 
seller than now, buyers from abroad filled their orders at 
Peoria and St. Louis. Now our stricter adherence to the 
standard brings them here. We have within a com- 
paratively recent period taken a great deal of wheat 
trade from Milwaukee on account of the accuracy of our 
inspection, while she has reduced hers. The difference 
between the prices of corn in this and the’ St. Louis 
market lately led some operators there, as a legitimate 
commercial venture, to buy a large lot of corn in St. 
Louis, which they sent here to deliver against sales of 
No. 2 made in this market. The corn they bought was 
graded No. 2 in St. Louis, and their expectation was that 
it would grade No. 2 here. But our inspectors declared 
it to be of a lower quality than what Chicago demanded 
in that grade, and the result was that instead of making 
a profit the buyers had to sell their corn at a heavy loss. 
They made this a cause of complaint against our in- 
spection. The real offender was the St. Louis system, 
which marked inferior corn as No. 2'in the expectation of 
playing a sharp trick on buyers of corn by obtaining a 


first-rate price for a second-rate article. The net result 
is in the case of St. Louis just what it would be here; 
buyers will steer clear of a market that puts good brands 
on poor things. If the cry for a lowering of the inspec- 
tion “to suit the crop’’. were listened to, the greatest losers 
would be the receivers. They expect to get the No. 2 
price for a poorer corn, but the moment it was known 
that the inspection was being let down the price would 
be let down. As it is now, the prospects are that for all 
the sound corn he has the farmer will get a good price 
this year. The certainty that what is called No. 2 is No. 
2, and that when that is bought the purchaser has a corn 
that will keep through the warmth and dampness of next 
summer will be reflected in the price. But let all this 
be made uncertain by accommodating the grading of the 
receipts to the wishes of the sellers of poor corn, and the 
stability of our market will vanish altogether. 

The system of grading the grainreceived here, so that 
buyers and sellers knew just what they were doing, was 
invented in Chicago. That and the system of elevators 
we have built up have made.Chicago the greatest 
primary grain market of the world. The degradation of 
the inspection, for which a few short-sighted and selfish 
men are striving, would put Chicago back into the second 
or third rate position held by St. Louis, and the advant. 
age in prices that these men hope for would only last 
until the world found us out. Auything that depraves 
the strictness of our inspection of grain strikes a damag- 
ing blow at all the business interests of Chicago.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


o 


THE DROP IN WHEAT. 


Respecting the recent decline in the price of wheat, 
the New York Sun says: “One thing has been made 
clearer than ever during the last week, and that is that the 
foreign demand for our cereals, and not the injurious cor- 
ners of Chicago speculators, must henceforth make the 
price for wheat in this country. This has been predict- 
ed time and again in this column, and every week only 
goes to prove the absolute fallacy of the theories of our 
cornermakers and speculators. As long as Europe was 
cursed with bad crops, and the immense wheatfields of 
India, Australia, and Russia did not pour their bounte- 
ous supplies of breadstuffs into the European markets, 
Chicago was able, to no small extent, to regulate the 
price of wheat the world over. But this has all changed 
within the last few years, and every attempt recently 
made to bolster up the price of wheat hus resulted in ig- 
nominious failure. Last week’s fall in Chicago prices 
was intensified by two New York failures, and by the 
posting here of some large blocks of No.2 red winter 
wheat as ‘warm and weevily.’ The inspection of grain 
is very rigid in Chicago, St. Lou s, and all the Western 
markets. But, after the wheat has been graded there, 
the shippers mix it with inferior grain, and thus No. 2 
in New York is by far not as good as No. 2 in Chicago. 
It should be said, also, that the long time it has to re- 
main stored before it is required for shipment abroad, 
does not improve its quality. The difference in the 
price of the property graded No. 2 wheat, and the rejected, 
is from 12 to 15 cents a bushel, and it is by the adul- 
teration of the graded wheat that the shippers make 
most money. But they have carried their fraudulent 
practices too far, and Europe refuses to take the adulter- 
ated and high-priced American wheat when it can ob- 
tain genuine and cheaper breadstuffs from India, Aus- 
tralia, and Russia. When there were no railroads in 
those countries much less grain was grown there, and any 
surplus of it was used for fuel. To-day every bushel is 
brought to the seaboard and shipped to London 
and Liverpool as fast as steamers can be found. 
Our railroad magnates will soon have to take all 
these facts into serious consideration, and it will be 
nothing surprising to see the valuation of the-stocks of 
our grain-carrying roads placed soon upon a consider- 
ably reformed basis. The excitement in Chicago Satur- 
day seems to have been intense. Even the most stubborn 
and long-pursed bulls began to throw their ho'dings over- 
board as soon as the May option broke below $1 a 
bushel. As one of them telegraphed after the close of 
the board: ‘It wasa Waterloo, and night came asa 
blessing.’ It will be nothing surprising to see the bat- 
tle resumed Monday.” 


MARYLAND AND DELAWARE 
CANAL. 


The interior line of defence advocated by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and indorsed by President Arthur, 
meets the approval of military and naval officers. Our 
coast line could be made, at comparatively small cost, 
impregnable to attack by foreign naval powers.. Es- 
pecially is this desirable in the water communications 
of our great commercial cities. The ability to transfer 
a naval squadron from the Chesapeake Bay to the Dela- 
ware River, without going out on the ocean, would en- 
able one fleet to cover Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Norfolk. This renders the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal so important a link in the chain of 
waterways suggested by the President. The building of 
a great naval armament must be enormously costly in 
the construction and maintenance, and any measure that 
will enable a small defensive force to do the work of a 
larger one, is a true economy. The building of the 
Maryland and Delaware ship canal must, therefore, be 
one of the most pressing and important of these de- 
fences. 

Upon commercial grounds this waterway has been 
strongly urged by the Boards of Trade of Chicago, Cin- 


cinnati and St. Louis. The duty of the general govern- | 
ment to improve the rivers and harbors, which are the 
channels of commerce, has long been recognized. The 
ship canal which would bring Baltimore several hundred 
miles nearer to Liverpool, should be built. It would be 
a direct benefit to the grain and pork-producing parts of 
the West. The shortening of distance between Balti- 
more and Europe would reduce the freights on every 
bushel of corn and every pound of bacon sent to Europe. 
The work is, therefore, truly national from a commercial 
point alone. As such it has received the cordial sup- 
port of the producing centers of the West.—Bal‘imore 
American. 


UNSOLICITED 


AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Iil.: / 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ulira of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 5; 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 

Eight-horse power horizontal Erie Engine and ten- 
horse power horizontal tubular boiler, all complete. 
Used but two months. Good as new. Price $325. Ad- 
dress, H. P. YALE & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


: Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


’ 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page 


For Sale Cheap—Trimmer Scourer and an 


Oat Separator. Address A. M., care AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR WANTED. 

May or June 1, 1884, to lease, for one or five years, a 
steam or horse-power elevator on line of railroad run- 
ning into Peoria, Ill. Address 

Inurors ELEVATOR, 

Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 184 & 

186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—BUSINESS OR SITUATION. 
June 1, 1884, a situation with some live grain mer- 
chant, or to work on joint account. Have a capital of 
$2,000. Best of references’ given and required. Have 
had ten years’ experience in the grain business, and in 
keeping double-entry books. Can give $10,000 bond. 
Address BusInEss OR SITUATION, 
Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 184 & 
186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


TRIMBUE c& OO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC.,, : 


Room 8, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 
Rererences: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


EF. A, BISHOP « CO.-, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILLSTUFES, 
MINNEAPOLIS. | 


No. 10 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - - 


Orders for and Consignments of Milling Wheat a Specialty. 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER. 


GEO, SPENCER & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAINa®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT | 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
C. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


COMMISsion Merchants and Exporters, 


48 Metropolitan Block, 
Flour and Grain. CHICAGO, 


Communications from Millers Solicited, with Offers and Sam- 
ples. Liberal Advances ou Consignments. 
Highest References. 


E. B. CWENS & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


153 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


cpus.) Western National Bank; 
REFERENCES?) Gitizens’ National Bank. 


F.H. PEAVEY & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 


Room 13, Chamber of Commerce, Winneapolis, Minn. 


Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 
Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care. 


FP. Scnwarrz. H. Scowartz. 


F. SCHWARTZ & BRO., 
Gen’l Commission Merchants | 


1601 TO 1605 BROADWAY, 


GRAIN! St. Louis. a. 


{= Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


M. P. AIKEN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
- EMPIRE BLOCK, CHICACO. | 


Special Attention to CONSIGNMENTS of GRAIN 
and SEEDS. ORDERS in GRAIN and PRO- 
VISIONS executed with Dispatch. 


Orders for Grain and nl Stuffs Promptly Filled. 


SSTADBLIISIELIIED 


iasss. 
Oe Vez | WNT 
Grain and Flour Agent, 


ANTWERP. BELGIUM. 


REFERENCES AND CABLE GODES FURNISHED. 


WARNER &« WiLBvUR, 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block. Chicago. 


Refer by permission: B.L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather Nation- 
al Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Col. E. A. Power, President First National 
Bank, one Sil.; Chas. C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ National | 
Bank, ae Y.; Wm. Seymour, Cashier First National Bank, 
Hudson, N. Y. Fred k Hill, Cashier ‘Tanners’ National Bank, Cats- 
kil, N. YN or 0. P. Collier, President First National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO.; 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
& O. Railroad). 


NN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Eastern Agent 


FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. | 
Office, Wo, 1 Harchange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1863, 


 CEZIAN DIIER"*BROWN CoO. 


GRAIN AND SEED 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


J. A. Brown, (CHICAGO: | E. H. Chandler, (| MILWAUKEE. 
H. E. Chandler, - i997 LaSalle | G. W. Chandler,~ Chamber of 
D. G. Owen. { Street. A. H. Pirie. i Commerce. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


A. B. TAYLOR. D. C. MOAK 


Be eee hay TOrey & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Flour and Millstufts. 


Choice Milling Wheat a Specialty 


Careful attention given to consignments and orders for wheat, 
flour and bran, filled at lowest prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


L. H. VOIGT A. M. VOIGT 


VOIGT, MAHOOD & Co., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green ané 
Dried Frnits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce genervlly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Li ima Beans, Butter Tubs and Ege Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms for butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
of Bete SIMS ce CO., 


=. 


General Produce and Commission Merchants 


No. 3 Union Street, 
MEMPHIS. TENN. 
SPECIALTIES: 


Flour, Meal, Corn, Oats, Hay and Provisions. 


The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., 


Manufactures three of : 
the best elevator buckets 
on the market. The “Ev- 
erlasting” is round faced, 
no corners to catch; su- | 
perior carrying and emp- 
tying capacity, with pat- 
ent malleable iron lip. | 
Outwears any bucket in 
the market. The “Boas” | 
has an oval front and 
square bottom. . Light. | 
strong,and durable; lip | 
can be attached if de- 
sired. The “Keystone” is 
asnear perfect as asquare 
cup canbe. Thecorners 
are rounded, with don- 
ble bottom, and _ sub- 
stantially made. Prices 
 aslowas ordinary bnck- 
ets. Best of tesiimoni- 
als. Sold to mill fur- 
/ nishers generally. Order 
-from your furnishers or 
of us direct. They pack 
closely. Elevator Bolts 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


EWEIRLAIS TING 
PAT AU S.79- 


less power than 
city. Cleans the 


MONITOR CORN SHELLER ! 


Superior to all other shellers in simplicity, dur 
ability, and effectiveness in working. 


out breaking the cob, and will work with damp 
corn as well as dry. 


PAT. AUG. 20, 1872, 
CAPACITY, 


800 to 1,000 bu. 


In 10 Hours. 


Speed, 500to 600revo | 
lutions per minute. 


Runs with 
any other sheller of equal capa- 
corn from the chaff, shells with- 


Can be adjusted ‘to different | 


MILLS ELEVATORS 


A Specialty Wade of Contracts |The Engraving 


for Equipping SHOWS THE 


RUTHENBURG 


a ae . AUTOMATIC 
Prevent Fire andthe Spread of Fire! SPRINKLER! 
NO FREEZINC. | CLOSED. 


The Fusible Link 
Breaks at 140° 
| Temperature, 


MENTION THIS PAPER, AND ADDRESS 


MARCUS RUTHENBURC, 


SEEDS 


- - CINCINNATI, O. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer as Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 


Grass, Lawn Grass. Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 Kinzre Sr., 


Warehouses { areal 106, 108 


& 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, 'LL. 


i size of corn ears without stopping the machine- 
The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., Two styles made, geared, and not “geared. Write COM Mi ON SENS E En N c i NE f 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. for circulars ané ‘particulars. L 
' f eae 
SELLEW & POPPLE, - DUNKIRK, N, Y, | cee | i 
J Manufacturers of Standard and Automatic Cut- | as S | Effective, Simple. Durable and Cheap. 
Off Engines, Boilers and General Machinery. Z=% of / 
4 z eva ab Especially adapted for 
HOWE'S ‘‘CHALLENCE” | 3558 | Se onetascn ot staal aie 
MUNN & CO., of the ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- SAMPLE MAIL ENVELUPE! ome Haar Mills, anWiacuaroat 
{inue to act us Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade Cheap, Simple, Neat and Secure, | =8 o and the running ? tigh 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada Hasily opened, filled anc closed, 2-2 a hi ° < 
England, France, Germany, ete. Hand Book about and is absolutely secure when Spetters Bp machinery generally. 
Fatents sent free. ‘Thirty-seven years experience; | Fh closed. Five sizes made: 1, 2, 4, 6 ASF as 8 OVER 2500 IN USE. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed | | and 8 ounces, /t Takes the Cake. SBS = 8 
the ScteNTIrFIc AMERICAN, the largest, best, and | (For Government rulings relative se2¢goes | Can be easily operated by 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. / ‘o flour samp'es, see our advertise- = Se Aa 2 { any One of ordinary intellr 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting ing | | mentin AM. MILLeR of Nov. 1, and = gence. Every Engine com- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amere | {7 Am. Elevator & Grain Trade of Nov ES Hs ™ plete ready to run as soom 
Fean sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIC 15) d for sample and prices. aa las SEEN Oa AE 
IGAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 15). Sen ht } a OBE iv o Engine 
2 —!; =x {Please mention thls paper. eR ES, built so good and so low im 
1 wer itern& Mfg. Co., 446 Baaa St.. Detroit, Mich. ae =e price. Jill give the 
= _ 28 & B fall power claimed. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR =x g a Power, beh ried H. Power, ai 
15 H. P. $ $50 (Send for des, s 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRA IEE RRSSRTIS | “rim aeruneeace wat on ate 
25H. P. 1250 (alogue..ay 


$i per Year. 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 


tion. JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


5 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
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THE ACME DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 


Made by DICKEY & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated ‘A. P. Dickey” Warehouse and Farm Fanning Mills, 


RACINE, 
wis. 


This is the only ma- 
chine in existence that 
fairly deserves the name 
of‘‘Dustless Separator. * 
Itis the only one that 
takes the dust and light 
chaff out of grain as it 
passes into the “ ‘Sepa- 
rator, thus separating 
the oat Srom wheat or 
barley — screening the 
grain, and grading it, if 
desired—all at one op- 
eration. The dust is 
conyeyed out of doors 
into a bin by means of a 


= pacity from 400 to 600 
bushels per hour, ac- 
cording to the class of 
the grain. We guaran- 
tee eyery machine to 
give satisfaction. Cir- 
culars giving full par- 
ticulars and prices, fur- 
nished on application to 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use and 


also put in New Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


NOTICE. 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps. 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following Letters 
Patent on Grain Dumps: 

One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,005. 
provement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

On anted to Benjamin Walton, Nov. 31, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 

‘On nted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,040, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and all 
persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above described 
Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance with the 
usual terms, if they desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be taken to 
enforce said Patents against all infringers. 


Reissued Dec. 20, 1870, No. 4,212, for Im- 


Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for past in 
fringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, Ill, 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROVIDENCE STEAM ENGINE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., SOLE BUILDERS OF THE 
IMPROVED 


GREENE AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE! 


ALSO BOILERS, TANKS AND SHEET IRON WORK. 
H. W. GARDNER, President. 


T. W. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


} 


| 


| 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| W. W. Kirkpatrick. Garnett 


M. F. SEELEY J, S. SEELEY. 


E. E. HANKS. C. R. DELAMATYR: 


SEELEY, SON & CO.. 


Fremont, Heb: 


Ht 


We build a meee oe ¥” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates 


Also furnish all kinds of 


MACHINERY. 


eS Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 
= these items more than cost of Plans. 
" pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


THE“ SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


Corres- 


Shovel Edge, 


Runs Easy; 


SEAMLESS STRONG AND 
UNDED , 
mt CORNERS. DURABLE, 
Curved Heel. 


Empties Clean, 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St. 


T0 GRAIN SHIPPERS IN KANSAS! 


We give the following References for the 


HIN YVWIAN GRAIN DUMP 


IN KANSAS. References for other States on application. 
E. P. Purcell Elevator Co., Manhattan : 

Lockwood & Co., Independence .... 
Davis & Co., Fort Scott 
Chamberlain & Co., Humboldt... 
J. P. Haines & Co., Augusta........... 

Todd & Harrolson, Wichita.......... pen Ee 


Dumps in Use. 
“ a3 “ce 


“cc “ 
6c “ 
“ © 
“cc “ 
“ “ 
“c “ 
“ “ 


ce 
a“ 
“cc 
“ 
74 
“er 
“ 


Geo. W. Bowen, Independence 


Wilson & Simonson, Parsons. 
Read the following letter from F. H. Peavey & Co., Sioux ‘City, Iowa: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of Oct. 25, we inclose draft on Chicago for $30.00, in payment for 

right of one Dump at Lyons, Neb. Our man reports that it gives good Satisfaction and i is just wat he 


wants. EAVEY & CO 
PRESENT RATES 


$20.00 for right of first Dump, $15.00 for second, $10.00 for third, and $5. 00 forfourth. Cost of fix- 
tures complete for one Dump, $15.00. $3.88 for each additional Dump, if used on same platform. 

State, vteadaoge f and Railroad Rights for Sale. An Experienced Agent wemee 
for Kansas. Address 


WESTERN GRAIN DUMP GO., LINCOLN, ILL. 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


al ELM ——_ AND 


Sn gy ) SEPARATOR! 


i: 7:—/ Should be in Every EI- 
in evator in the Land. 


CLEANS @ POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 
Removing all impurities with- 
out breaking or wasting. 


Semis aoeee 


Made Especially for this Trade 


1030 Germantown PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AVENUE, 


KREIDER, CAMPBELL Le 00, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAF. 
a 8 


MM. NAGLE, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, 
Stationary 


and 


= Agricultural 
Steam Emnmegines. 


Catalogues of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Pumps, 
Corn and Cotton Cultivators Free 
Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, DL 
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McGRATH & CO'S | nen 
Corn Shellerz Corn Cleaner valiorsia S00ute? ait peranator 


WORKS. COM BIBT SD 
Manufacturers of F OR ELE VA TOR Ss. 
McGrath’s Hornet 


AND Fox Lake, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. 
McGrath’s Twin Corn | M. Dzau & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
Sheller and Cleaner. Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 

i ; i McGrath's “Champion Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
i 


=s of the World,’ us. Jtis first-class. It does its work well. Itis 
= McGrath’s Pat. Grain | the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 
Dump. Also Shafting, | W& have ever seen. Our engine is 10-horse power 
Pulleys, Hangers an and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Warehouse Machinery Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 
of every description. Warehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. 
pla nS eS MYERS & BICKELLAUPT. 

pete Ace, "Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 

136 & 138 S. Third St, | List. IT WILL PAY YOU! 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


1 ADEE 
—— 


JOHNSON & FIELD’S 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


Our aim has been to construct a machine that 
would do superior work, clean fast, run easy, and 
to remove all dust and foul stuff without wasting 
any grain or seed; also in making it strong and 
durable in every respect. 

The accompanying cut shows our Dustless Sep- 
arator. For these machines we make the follow- 
ing claims: 

First. Their ta eth in Separation; They have two distinct 
combinations or sieves and screens to which blast is applied, which performs the 
same work in one operation that is usually done in running through twice. 

Seconp. Their Light Running: They can be run by horse power as 
well as by steam. One horse power can run them besides elevating the grain. 

Turrp. Their Large Cleaning Capacity: In constructing these ma- 
chines the capacity has been greatly increased,’so that they will clean much faster 
than any single machine of equal size. 

Fourtu. The Effectiveness of Removing Dust and Chaff: By 
combining the Dustless Fan with these machines all dust and chaff can be taken 
out and carried through spouts to outside of building or into a dust-box, thereby ob- 
viating the gweat objection and nuisance of having the honse filled with dust, and 
the discomfort and injurious effect on men working therein. 

Firta. Their Great Strength and Durability: In making these 
machines it has been one of the chief objects to make them as strong and durable 
as can be done by skilled labor and the best of materials, the frame work being very 
heavy, made out of thoroughly seasoned white ash. The irons are extrahe avy, and 
all fastened on with bolts, with shafts of one and one-half inch in diameter, Bab- 
bitted Boxes, large, solid Eccentrics, with heavy Connecting Rods; and Brass Oil 
Cups on all Bearings. Also the Hopper, Feed and Grain Boards are covered with 
= Heavy Sheet Iron, preventing the grain from wearing through same. 


Although these machines have been only a 
short time in the market, they have met with uni- 
versal approval, and the increased demands speak 
well for their merits. For Circulars, Prices, etc., 


address 
JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Wis. 


TRIUMEH ENGINE: 


It is Especially Adapted 


For Small Mill and Railroad 
ELEVATORS. 


Every Engine Complete, with Heater, Gover- 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO, 


Established 1863. 


Geleral Machinery 


‘andojejeg9 poeasni 105 puss 


SHAFTING, nor, etc., ready to run as soon as received. 
PULLEYS, Requires the least Space and Fuel, and is the 
HANGERS and most Economical Engine to operate of any ever | 
GEARING offered to the Grain Trade. Full Power guar- | 
anteed. Boilers «ll Wrought Iron, Tested | 
Ss (SINCE Inspected and Insured. 
poe ers. 


Over 4 SOUl OL Gas Milla ini Use. It Annihilates Horse-Powers. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give entire ANY PERSON OF ORDINARY INTELLI- 
satisfaction, or money refunded. = 


GENCE CAN OPERATE IT! 
Parties erecting Elevators will consult 


~ > 
(heir own dnterents by gending for our 11-| PAIGE MFG. CO., ‘Z2.¢sc* PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


t<pXst 
; — OFFICE eee ae We Refer to the Grain Trade of the Northwest. 
———$—$—$—$— er 2 303 to 311 So. Canal St., | 
——— — 74 to 98 Harrison St. {| CHICAGO. 


HERSEY'S PATENT STEAM GRAIN DRYER, SFE AM ENCINES 


; The Most Successful Dryer in Use. —_FOR— 
S 1 / Over 200 in Operation: This Dryer 
has been in Operation 12 Years: A WN Y 
4 Will Dry Grains of every description, and in every B 
p condition, whether slightly damp or very wet, cheap- 
little power and steam, no labor, simple, no repairs, no wood work, and permitted by insurance com- . = y 
anies to be operated without additional insurance. Can be arranged for using direct, exhanst or super 


er and in Jarger quantities than any other System. 
Paiva steam. We make them from four feet to six feet diameter; eighteen feet to thirty.five feet long ares s [4 d 
Prices and Cireulars upon Application: Fishkill-on-the- u son, New York. 


Does not injure the grain, and can be used as a 
HERSEY BROTHERS, = co) = = - SOUTH BOSTON [MASS. 


Cooler and Duster, also as a Heater for Flour Mills. 
1s the only Dryer in the country upon Sugar, is ex- 
tensively used for Drying Salt, Grape Sugar, Sugar 
Feed, Corn Refuse, Fertilizer, etc. Takes but very 
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ELEVATOR 


MEN! 


THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATION EXHIBITS OUR PATENT . 


STANDARD 


your mill. 


Claimed for it. 


horses seven days. 


The Price of our Largest Size (Vo. 3) is $61). 
per hour, according to speed and fineness, 


RR. Ts. ORR KH 


Sole Manufacturers, 


R. L. Orr & Co., Limited: 

Srrs—The No. 2 “Standard” Mill I bought of you is running and gives entire satisfaction. It does all you 
claim for it; would not do without it for three times the price of it. 
Yours respectfully, 


Messrs, R. L. Orr & Co., Limited, 

We have used our “Standard”? Feed Mill daily for two years, grinding about 40 bushels of Corn and Malt 
and Rye per hour for distillation purposes. 
the plates for the first time about two mouths since. 
Graham flour for home use, 


FEED MILL! 


It was originally designed only for a Farm Feed Mill, but from the experience of ELE- 
VATOR MEN and other large producers, we believe two sizes of our Mills (Nos. 2 and 3) 
are peculiarly adapted to ELEVATORS and CUSTOM MILLS, where the quantity of feed to 
be ground in any one day does not exceed from 150 to 200 bushels. 

It is simple in construction, easily understood, and strongly built. 
fully as well as any Burr Mill, and with less power, besides it saves the trouble and expense of 
dressing, as the grinding plates are made of chilled iron, and are SELF-SHARPENING. 


It will grind feed 


HALES MILL, Elizabeth, Pa., Nov. 28, 1883. 


I have a good Burr standing idle and rup 
G. A. HALES, Prop. 
Joun Summers, Miller. 


Orricr or TRANSVERSE PASSENGER RAILWAY, Pittsburgh, Nov. 7, 1883. 


Messrs. R. L. Orr & (o., Limited. 

GENTLEMEN—We have had in use “Standard” Feed Mill, No. 3, for the past 18 months. 
bushels per hour, running 1800 revolutions to the minute. 
and has required no repairs except from an accident which was unavoidable. We can recommend it to do the work 


We can grind 50 

The Mill in every respect has given good satisfaction 
WM. R. FORD, Sec’y and Treas’r T. P. Ry. Co. 
NATRONA, Pa., Nov. 15, 1883. 


It is run by a boy at an expense of 40 cents per day. We renewed 

We think it the most economical mill. We have made nice 
NESBIT & BRACKENRIDGE, 

Manufacturers of Vinegars, Native Wines, etc. 


Yours etc., 


PITTSBURGH, OAKLAND AND EAST LIBERTY, PASSENGER RAILWAY, Pittsburgh, Novy. 19, 1883. 
Messrs. R, L. Orr & Co,, 

GENTLEMEN—Our superintendent reports as follows: 
Feed Mill. Jt will grind corn fine enough for family use. 
Can grind 30 bushels per hour with ease. 


Limited. 

“We have ground Oats and rye on our ‘Standard’ 
We grind enough feed in a day and a half to last 150 
The Mill gives entire satisfaction. 


Yours very truly, HARVEY N. ROWE, Sec’y. 


We sell this Mill only for grinding feed, and as having a capacity of from 15 to 30 bushels 
In most cases more bushels are ground, and good meal is made. [29° SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Co., Tsimited. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tellzus where you saw this Advertisement. 


S. E. WORRELL’S COMBINED DRIER AND COOLER ! 


FOR DAMP AND MUSTY GRAIN, ETC. 


Read the following strong letters of recommendation: [The italics are just as they appear in the 


Original. 
BatTmMorE, Mp., February 16, 1883. 


S. E. Worrett, Esq., Hannibal, Mo.: 
DEAR Str:—We are pleased to state that the No.2 Drier we recently constructed and erected 
from your plans and drawings, for one of the largest of our elevator firms, is doing admirable ser- 
vice. It is drying and cooling from 50 to 60 bushels of corn per hour—some of it in a very bad con- 
dition. We have had ample means of comparison, as at the same mills and elevator they have one of 
the best Steam Driers, and an Oven Shelf Drier or Kiln. They find that yours does more work and better 
work than either. Though previously suspicious of the new-comer, they pronounce it the best. 
We unhesitatingly recommend it as the most perfect Machine for the purpose, of which we have 
any knowledge. ‘ Very respectfully, ZELL & DANEKER, 
e Baltimore Engineering Agency. 


OFFICE OF HANNIBAL MILLING Co., i‘ 
To WuomM It MAy CONCERN: HANNIBAL, Mo., June 5, 1883. 
The bearer, Mr. Worrell, is the inventor of a Grain Drier, one of which is situated on lot adjoinin 
our property, and we have had large opportunities of witnessing its work. It thoroughly cleans AS 
dries the grain, and we have had some wheat dried for ourselves, which was quite satisfactory to us. 
We saw Mr. Worrell dry a lot of damp, musty hominy, and when done it was ary, hard, and the smell 
of must had disappeared. We consider the machine a valuable one. 

Respecttully, HANNIBAL MILLING§CO. 


This machine is a practical Drier, in successful operation, inthe most economical manner by the 
direct use of fire heat without injury to the grain. It has been clearly demonstrated that this is an 
improvement upon the method of drying by steam, which is not hot enough for the purpose. Now is 
the time to buy the machines, for much of the present corn crop must be artificially dried. Descrip- 
tive circulars and prices sent upon application. Machines for sale at a reduction on former price by 

S.E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 


RELIANCE WORKS, | 


EDW. P, ALLIS &CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. — | 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! . 


, This engine is especially designed for manufact- 

CD. uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 

el the best material and workmanship. Its even 

——, i speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
. mills and elevators. 


OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 


THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 


== They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
= ordinary eagine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
== PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 poe cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to * 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHICAGO CAR MOVER. IMPROVED. 


Not only by ite Double Clutches, 
being so constructed that it will 
accommodate itself to the various 
styles of wheels; but as power is 
applied to the lever, there is no 
slip or break to it. Warranted 
to stand any two man power. Man- 
ufactured of steel and malleabl 
iron. Its weight, only 15 pounds, 
makes it a handy tool. Cars can 
be placed on hard tracks easily and 
rapidly. 

Healy, Felt & White, lumber 
dealers. Montrose, lowa, say: ““We 
have tried all kinds of car jacks, 
and these are the only ones that 
ever gave satisfaction.’ 

Cleveland Milling Co., Cleveland, O, say: 
movers. Enclosed is draft for invoice.” n 

Union Elevator Co., Omaha, Neb., also American Glucose Works, 
on renewal of order for pairs say: ‘‘ Your Movers stand our heavy 
work well and are the best thing yet tried.”’ 

J. Van Dusen & Co., Rochester, Minn., renew orders for elevators 
in Minnesota and Dakota. | 

Can give hundreds of similar references. Address 


C.T. BARNES & CO., 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
; 
E 
% 


“Our men like the 
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A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! PO Pe 
Pee OL FAT RINT OLE NX HUNT, 
GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, BALTIMORE, MD 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. ——C2 MANUFACTURERS OF <Q—— 
PAT. NOVEMBER 23, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 
This machine works automatic. The hoist rope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such'that they will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 5 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 


Be oor in tat ee ee economical operation of this machine as compared Ss | A F T | N Cc; Pp U L L E Y Ss, 


Eleven double machines of above constructicn have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 


Island Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
Mr. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: Be aye es eee Gece aa, 1808, mission of power. Our patterns for 
a re eae oe ee ares Bock Is and levator A for soveral bi 
mo ; 4 T cen ns S. 
pica: and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used | by us. y Yours Ole sae ae Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines; Boots and 
For further information address i Heads ” “Tle s! ’ for Unloadin r 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 5 5 8 Ba Bes? Reg: ster Valves, 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. Metropolitan Block, Chicago. Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


EPG RAIN BEM VATORG 1 wedendicr ucave ydroctacic preach Seugitaotov wet uarre 


They Have Furnished the Machinery For seen at the 


MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., AIR LINE ELEVATOR.............200c00eceeeeees - CHICAGO, ILL | Evie Elevator... ...-....0.. 02.000. s cece cece eee eee - Jersey City, N. WS. 
ee nN 2160 ELEVATOR Harisimus Cove Elevator........................ “ 
ARMOUL Boe £00." ELEVATOR 0 es Dows’ Stores Brooklyn, N. Y 

Hs A Son atte eae ewes ee CR AE! NU re. Pe Open me ere |e) Lee eLe Ginseng? eee © ee Lele Sie. 0:8) 640 s(aleveiw ayels ese, ale oie s 9 e - 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., IOWA El. EVATOR ‘ Baltimore & Ohio Elevator...................... Baltimore, Md. 
oe eR & CO., ST. PAUL ELEVATOR 9 ata New York & New England Elevator........... Boston, Mass. 
area TENE SE UEDae trish cess ente clea nk) ones x) chi slsleesiesiacsinee sesine Boston & Albany Bllewator: «<i: desc. scode tcc eebek 


CHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA R.Y CO. ELEVATOR 
N, Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R’YCO. ELEVATOR... 
MOM MMRCTAL ELEVATOR 2.00.5... -c6-cccecccsccccen cane 
DR RNERTEWE ELI Re fa ally VIATOR hata ncs cold cne oinienisovecesuicpcs case ssccccenss a 

SIE TEV TCE ete See see cia rca fcreoiele piclee see ais slain ce ceaisie ssice sine ccececccsa vos « 

PEE IE ACV OOS? gt Po 2 oars aca scala crear Sau ah co-cio balaitoe Ge sinlels s aiain'e sf sis ce vesjone= el 
SPNEEMMEUVINIC EMU IA TOE oe Cotto nese si ceirc sob eles ca’snine averisnececsenescceccierses SODUS PT, N. ¥. 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


= . ke 


DEAN BROS’ 
l STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Boiler Feeders, Fire Pumps, 
Vertical Pumps, Air Pumps 
n & Condensers, Water Works 
Pumps. 

Seeeaeeriet eT TTT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & 
AAT f PRICES. 


STEAM GRAIN DRYER! 


A practical test of W. H. Applegate’s Patent Steam Grain 
Dryer has been made at Marsh & Speer’s Eleyator at Joliet, Iil., 
where one of his Dryers of a working capacity has been fully tested 
and is found to meet the most sanguine expectations; drying new lowa 
soft corn just as it comes from sheller, without any cleaning, and 
working like a charm, This dryer is now simplified,;so that it does 
not take any more attention or machinery to pass grain through it 
than 1 common fanning mill, This dryer can be built to meet the 
wants of the largest as well as the smallest elevators, and there is no 
limit to the capacity except ihe amount of money which parties wish 
to invest in a dryer, or amount of room they can give to a dryer. It 
is perfectly fire-proof, Address, 


W. H. APPLECATE, Patentee, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


‘The New and Finely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or THORNBURCH & CLESSNER, 


18, 20, 22 N. Clinton St., Chicago, 
Is ready for mailing, and will be sent to all who desire it. It is of great interest to 
all users of Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 


ANTI- FRICTION ROLLER 


: DETACHABLE 


CHAIN BELTING 


——_FoR——_ 


TRANSMITTING POWER, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for Elevators, Conveyors, Carriers and 
Driving Belts for Use in Mills, Elevators, Brew- 
eries, Malt Houses, etc., ete. 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and Sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Ohio. CLOSE REGULATION, 


RINTING of Every Description. MOORE COUNTY GRIT" AND BEST ATT: AINABLE ey oe FUEL AND STE: AM, aE | 
Catalogues a pceial*s,: 


First-Class Work Guaranteed Corn-Mills and Millstones, Made in all Sizes, from 50 to 300 H. P. Correspondence Solicited. 
Ever, ses New. ALL SIZES. 


eS on Ap- THE BEST IN ste ae THE HOOVEN, OWENS & RENTSCHLER CO. 


ae a tank oe Builders of all Styles of Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, etc.. 


Wm. Porter, |! 2 ZV NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S.A 
: 5 s s 


0 Dearborn St., Chicago Chambersburg, Pa. 
15 Room 42. ’ ” (Please Mention this Paper.) Branch Office, No, 811 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo, 


plication. 


140 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


STILWELL’'S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBIN HD. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY Usk! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTON, = OHIO, U. S. A. 


T. L. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 


Superior to all Others for SBRVIOE and ROONOMY. 


Twice as Strong as Leather. +: MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
any length. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
Send for Reduced List and Discourzts, Over cc 


i] 


2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 
NORDYKE & MARMON C0., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE SILVER CREEK 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


NORDYKE &MARMON CO, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Manufacturers of 


Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumpsand 


CLEANER. 


ror ]| ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
CORN SHELLER es ie eee 


sapacity, 75to 100 | | : Seales, 
beeehenea : | Engines, Boilers, Shafting, 
: Pulleys and Belting. 


26) A a 0 a 


Mg 
corn per js 
hour. Run j 
very light \ Ws 


| 
G 


ple in con- = 
struction, and a perfect success.’’"—Hlwell & Son, iy 
Cherry Valley, N. Y. “We think your sheller a ! { 
complete success.”—Davis & Co., Portage, Wis. 
“The Sheller is a perfect machine.”—Fretz & 
Bro., Monitor, Ind. 


Send for circular, terms, and price. Address 

ZENA IRISH, Silver Creek, Chant. Co., N. Y. 
PAYNE’S | O-Horse Spark-Arresting 
Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 
Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot lengths: 


ki 28 


Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


ry =a Plans made to order, showing 
: - ; Oo LES 
is CHEAP, | 4 h - handiest and best arrangements 
simple and At, tf [A\\_F 
durable. y for handling 
. F J V 
week PINE GRAIN ECONOMICALLY ! 
*Ttis sim- =) J 


yer yates Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HUTCHISON’S 


NEW IRON 
DUSTLESS 


Cord Sheller, 


("Capacity 75 to 100 bushels 
Shelled Corn per hour. 


HUTCHISON’S 


OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
o saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE will cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 
Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse-power on % 
less fuel and water than any oth- 
er Engine not fitted with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you want a 


Millstone Feeder 
Stationary or Portable Engine And Separator, 
Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft. 


\ ing or Pulleys, either castor Med- | — ; . = | Send for Price Lists. 
ts Patent Wrought Iron Pul- | ~ = =— : \ ——= = 


ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED SSS = Pye! 
Int rmation and Sam ere Bip Bien (8 Se = I h i { hi Mi C 
it) ation ¢ rices. — 5 ——————————— 
B. W. PAYNE & SONS, a =x mah : : : — e My 


: WAZ 
enn 


vA 
¢ TLAS ENGINE , 
P WORKS 4: 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. ; 
NS MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES 2% ssschong =u 
AND BOILERS. WHAM i r 


CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NA 


Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 


REMOVAL! 


—_— 


PHILIP BUEHNER 


DEALER IN 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
Fourth and Wacouta Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN; 


Jackson, Mich. 


|| of Horizontal Steam Engines. 


pa er 


Westinghouse Automatic Engine ! 


The best evidence of its peculiar merit is the 
fact that our 


Shipments Average Two Engines per Day! 
Over 600 Engines and 16,000 H. P. now in 
Operation! " 


Our Prices are Moderate. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE C0., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
=] { 94 Liberty St., New York. : 
- Branch Offices: 14 South Canal St., Chicago. 
5 1 401 Elm St., Dallas Tex. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in thd 
United States of 


; a 
Se ZED : 
Voi R eee 

In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 
Machine Belting 


wit 


Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Surface. ‘ 


This Company has manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
=ymade in the world for tho 
= Principal Elevators at Chi- 


Steam and Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED, 


RUBBER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vul. 
canized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck 

Cotton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Woy 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use o! 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
Brewers’ use, —— 


NGS 


rious Sizes used. 


Original Solid 


VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Contre if desired. 
PATENT 


Fiastic Rubber Back Square Packing. | 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines aud Pumps. i 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = Matting, | 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 
Iron Stairways, etc. 


NEW YORK 


Belting and Packing Co, 
WAREHOUSE, 
15 PARK ROW, 
~ JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurers 


FEF. WwWiLsown’s 


BONE ves MILLS, 


RAW BONES D, green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust 
Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for 
circulars and testimonials, Also manufacturers — 


- AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


Send for New Illustrated Price and 
Pattern List. 


WILLIAMS < ORTON 


MANF’C CO. 
400 Locust Street, 


STERLING, ILL. 


PORTABLE MILLS 


PULLEYS, 
Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Boxes, Etc., 


SHEAVES AND WIRE ROPE 


For Transmission of Power, 


eo 
e 
« 


= = If interested, send for “Lilustrated Treatise 
~ eMicnao=Ns— SF? on Transmission of Power by 
20-inch Underrunner. Wire Rope.” 


For all Kinds of 


3 GRAIN-CLEANING KACHINERY, = WW —_*!_—_>.—_—_ 
Elevators, VW/arehouses, Flour AE, Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. THE IM 5 ROV FD) C l M Mi ER A J 10 Mi A T IC EN 5 N E, 
Etc, Etc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 


Kilns, used i in Devine Oats, Corn, Fruit, ete. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order. We build FIVE Glasses of Engines, 


We will renew your Sieves ‘for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddies, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. 
les and Prices on Application. No Steam-Engine Establishment 
Sore 4 ye in the U, S.isas well equipped as 


\* BRANCH OFFICE THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., ours for doing first-class work, 
100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 


IRON MOSER & THOMPSON, 
SHINGLES, eee re 


CORRUGATED, IRQ ae 


DOUBLE CAP, 
Corrugated Iron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


CRIMPED, 
28-32 River St., Cleveland, O. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST NO. 38. 


THE CUMMER ENGINE C0., Cleveland, 0. 
Hill, ae (o., faim, pee 


= p+ HE WELLINGTON BELT HOLDER 


HOLDS THE BELT AT REST 


When the machine is not in use, and in position to be instantly 
shifted back upon the driving pulley on line shaft at will. 


No more wearing, rattling, heating loose pulleys. No more 
waste of belts and power when ma-hines are notin use. No more 
danger shifting belts Simple Durable. Cheap. Agents 
wanted. {2 SEND FOR DESCRIPTIV E CIRCULAR. 


The Largest | Manufacturers W. R. SANTLEY & C:)., 


WELLINGTON, Lorain County. - - OHIO. 


SHEET IRON ROOFING A J eS 
In the United States. Ww mn Ww A + R O N. 


Can give the best of References in eyery State and 
Territory. 


PORTER RON ROOFING CO, GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 


O1, 103 and 105 West Front Street. | 
101, ane rel ae ee eee DES 3 


c SEES | SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


All Kinds of Corragated Iron. ee ge 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 177 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


‘TRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


—Crimped and Corrugated— ] 5 
W. G. HYNDMAN & CO. Crow!'s Pat, Iron Roofing, 


i ‘ The only donble capped Corrugated Roofing, and the onl 
52 & 54 E. Second St. ; F Ae } one prepared by the mannfacturers ready for laying. 5: 
= = = \\ a ; CALAMINED IRON CEILING. 
C ti O aca nit E AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
incinnati, : Meet a To 
woke 7 CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 
—FoR— {=-Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 


“ruins, KNISELY & MILLER, 


<= 24" 


COTTON SHEDS, 
DWELLINGS, Ete. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
Mention this Paper. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 


IRON CRE PAINT 
And Cement. 


152 Merwin Street, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


na (e-Send for circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


68 to 74 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Pi ; ; ae = Manufacturers of 
This cut ieee our wismed of fastening Conneaaa For Roofing eae, 
| iron to Elevator Bins fo allow for settling and raising. And Siding. 


ON ROOFING 
x AND 


B f Doors and 
_ shutters. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR. AND GRAIN TRADE. 


= = = = Victor Corn-Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner, 


NEE way 


Bi Ciencia 


Sees ORI 


Se CS 


NN ESAS 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANF’C CO,, 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, 
OHIOCAGO, = = 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, 


“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


SHOVEL. 


THE EMPIRE BUCKET. 


Patented March 3, 1888. 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’G 


MANUFACTURERS Oz 


Barnard's. Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


DUSPLAS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- | 


iS MANUFACTURED | 


any spr eae 


Int sTrocm =~ 


ItL.LINOTrS. | 


EAGLE IRON” WORK! 


STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN | 


CO., Moline, U.. 


BARNARD’S 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


house Purposes. 


OS 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


- CORRUGATED BELT BOLT 


The best Elevator Bolt made 
4 MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
> THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 


Mill and Elevator Sg 
2 CHICAGO VIEL. es 


RK. DUNBAR « SON, 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


Manufacturers of Engines and Machin 


‘We MAKE A SPECIALTY of this class of work, and OUR FACILITIES AR 
SURPASSED. Have furnished the Machinery for : 


FIFTY ELEVATORS, 


And designed and furnished the Machinery for most of the iseiors in Bu lo, 
, a number of others elsewhere. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

Ss" REFERENCES: Any of the Elevators in Buffalo. : 


ost and Best Plan in Use.- Preferab 
ated, Suitable for Buildings of all 
~ Calamine Iron (best thing for Guti 
_ Tron Ore Paint, Manufacture 


